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Memorabilia 





MODERN ESSAYS ON CHAUCER 


FAST on the heels of the Oxford (New 

York) paperback of collected essays on 
Chaucer (Chaucer: Modern Essays in 
Criticism, edited by Edward Wagenknecht, 
1959), has come another: Chaucer Critic- 
ism: The Canterbury Tales, edited by 
Richard J. Schoeck and Jerome Taylor 
(University of Notre Dame Press, 1960; 
pp. x, 310; $1.45). In this later collection 
there are sixteen essays (compared with 
twenty-six in the Oxford one), together with 
two poems, by E. E. Cummings and by 
Longfellow. The editors have selected two 
fairly early articles in G. L. Kittredge’s 
““Chaucer’s Discussion of Marriage” (first 
published in 1912) and J. M. Manly’s 
“Chaucer and the Rhetoricians” (1926). 
But their preference for more recent work 
is shown by the fact that of the remainder 
eight were first published in the 1950s—one 
contributor writes so recently that he is able 
to refer to the Monk in terms of an 
“* organization man’ (monastic, of 
course)” —and four others were published 
in the 1940s. In a short Preface the editors 
peremptorily dismiss some older kinds of 
Chaucerian criticism—Matthew Arnold is 
singled out for special mention—and they 
claim that “ out of the diversity of author- 
ship and approach represented in this 
anthology, a surprisingly consistent picture 
of Chaucer’s art and spirit emerges”. 


R. W. BURCHFIELD. 


A SOCIETY FOR FOLK LIFE STUDY 


PLANS to found a Society for Folk Life 

Study will be discussed at a conference 
to be held in London from 6 to 8 Septem- 
ber, 1961, immediately after the Annual 
Meeting of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science. Membership of 
the society will be open to all who are 
interested in the traditional patterns of life 
in both rural and urban communities, and 
especially in local dialects, crafts, folklore 
and customs. The National Trust, the Folk 
Lore Society and many local societies are 
each interested in particular aspects of folk 
life and social history, but so far there is 
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no body which concerns itself with the 
whole field of folk life. The new society 
will serve as a focus for the activities of all 
those individuals, amateur and professional 
alike, who take an interest in their cultural 
inheritance. 

The programme of the inaugural con- 
ference will include a Symposium on “ The 
Present State of Folk Life Studies in Great 
Britain and Ireland ’’, in the course of which 
representatives of universities, museums and 
Other organizations will discuss the work 
being carried out in various centres 
throughout the country. Guest speakers are 
expected to include Professor Séamus 
Delargy, Director of the Irish Folklore 
Commission, and Dr. Iorwerth C. Peate, 
Curator of the Welsh Folk Museum. In- 
quiries should be addressed to the Secretary 
of the Steering Committee, Mr. J. G. 
Jenkins, Welsh Folk Museum, St. Fagans, 
near Cardiff. 


SUFFOLK RECORDS SOCIETY 


@TUDENTS of the history of Suffolk have 

reason to be grateful to the new 
Suffolk Records Society (Ipswich and East 
Suffolk Record Office, County Hall, 
Ipswich), which in its second volume, The 
Sibton Abbey Estates: Select Documents 
1325-1509 (1960; pp. 171; annual subscrip- 
tion 30s.), offers a tantalizing glimpse of 
monastic and agrarian organization relat- 
ing to the Cistercian house of Sibton near 
Saxmundham. In a brief introduction, the 
Editor, the Rev. A. H. Denney, explains 
the origin of the Abbey in 1150, founded 
by William of Caen, reputed nephew of the 
William Malet who was owner of Sibton at 
the time of the Domesday Survey: but the 
avowed aim of this book is “to illustrate 
the monastic economy at two periods viz. 
the fourteenth century and the period 
immediately preceding the dissolution of 
the monasteries” (p. 12). The printed 
extracts include Extents for 1325 which 
with their field names provide most valu- 
able information about small-scale local 
enclosure: a Rental for 1328 which un- 
fortunately gives little more than names 
and rents in money: and a Rental for 1484 
which shows the building up of holdings, 
both “bond” and “free”, “ by enterpris- 
ing families who subsequently figured 
among the rural landed gentry of the 
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seventeenth and _ eighteenth centuries” 
(p. 20). It is more questionable to use an 


annual statement of revenue and expen- 
diture as the basis for appraising the 
condition of Sibton in 1363/4 and 1508/9, 
chosen by Mr. Denney from other possible 
years On the grounds of completeness, 
although the inclusion in Appendix III of 
a table of comparative income and expen- 
diture for the decade between 1363 and 
1372 does somewhat meet the difficulty of 
differentiating between normal and extra- 
ordinary items. Important details high- 
lighted in the Introduction include the 
steady sale of wood by the monks and the 
derivation of 10 per cent. of their income 
from wool (their flocks consisting of some 
2,500 sheep) from the account for 1363, and 
the management of a dairy at “ North- 
grange’ where there is evidence of selec- 
tive breeding and a record kept of output 
in cheese, butter, milk and cream, from the 
account for 1508. The text itself provides 
one or two points for comment. The 
Rental for 1484 shows that three tenements 
held of the Abbey still owed harvest works. 
The account for 1363 provides the usual 
crop of curiosities, such as the expenditure 
of 3s. 24d. on oysters “on various 
occasions’ and the purchase of 62 1b. of 
almonds: the preparation of parchment for 
making windows for the use of the cellarer 
and the sub-cellarer: the purchase of a bolt 
of “say ” for making hoods, nightshirts and 
nightsocks (p. 123), and of two pairs of 
balances for weighing gold (p. 124)}—both 
suggesting a falling-away from the pristine 
Cistercian austerity. The same year 6d. 
was paid “for the extraction of a tooth of 
sir W. de Orford (a monk) at Ipswich”. 
Harvest expenses also figure in this cel- 
larer’s account and it is interesting to note 
that three monks are recorded as working 
in the fields among the other harvesters 
(p. 127). The book is rounded off by a 
most comprehensive set of indexes to 
Places, Persons, Field Names and Tene- 


ments. C. iM. FRASER. 


HE August issue will be principally 
concerned with the sixteenth century. 
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We beg leave to state that we do not undertake 
to return communications which, for any reason, 
we do not print. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes 





THE PUTTENHAM FAMILY 
Part V 


Chesham, Hawridge and Cholesbury 
Branch 


(Court Rolls—Chesham) 


. . Puttenham ordered to attend the 
next Court because his son William was 
not in the tithing 1367. Idonea (his wife?) 
was fined for a trespass 1402. 

William Puttenham, not in the tithing 
1367. A cottage and two crofts in Bellen- 
den were seized by the Lord because Joan 
Smyth who held the same had alienated 
them to William Puttenham and Edith his 
wife. William gave as fine 60s. to have 
the same to him and his heirs. At the 
same Court an inquisition found that 
Henry Smythe died intestate without goods 
worth £40, which were taken by Henry, 
late Vicar of Chesham and Joan wife of 
Stephen Fryday and in part by William 
Puttenham and still remain in their hands. 
10 Ric. Il. 

Edith Puttenham was found 1423/4 that 
she died seised of land held of the Abbot 
of Leicester and meadow held of the Earl 
of Oxford which John. her son entered 
upon as next of blood. Alice is daughter 
and heir of the said John and is aged 14 
whose custody was granted to Agnes, her 
mother. 

Thomas  Puttenham, 
Chesham 1421 (probably the son of 
William and Edith). Wife was probably 
Sarra who was fined for unjustly raising 
the hue 1423/4. 

Thomas Puttenham (probably the son of 
Thomas and Sarra), presented c. 1445-55 
as a tanner who sells hides not well tanned 
and takes excessive profit and fined 4d. 
His death presented in 1474 seised of a 
tenement which John Southend, who had 
married his daughter, Joan, then held (end 
of extracts from Court Rolls). 

John Puttenham of Hawridge (probably 
the son or grandson of Thomas Puttenham 
of Chesham) born about 1490, had issue: 

1. William Puttenham of Cholesbury 
(Will 1579), of whom later. 


constable of 
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2. John Puttenham of Hawridge (Will 
1551), married Agnes and had issue: 

(a) William of Cholesbury (Will 1579), 
of whom later. 

(b) John of Hawridge (Will 1593). 

(c) Richard of Hawridge (Will 1597). 

(d) Edward or Edmund, married Joan 
Cocke, of Chesham, 1564. 

(e) Hugh of Chesham (Will 1590), mar- 
ried Christian, relict of Simon Booth. 

(f) Agnes, married . . . Gate. 


Revert to (a) William, married 23 July 
1564 Agnes Young of Drayton Beauchamp. 
Died 20 Dec. 1575. Will 1576, had issue: 


1. William Putnam (probably the son of 
a first wife Cicely Gate married 18 Nov. 
1548 at Chesham). 

2. Henry, bapd. 27 June 1565/6. 

3. Robert, bapd. 8 July 1571. 

4. John. 

5. Joyce. 

6. Thomas, bapd. 
thumous). 


Revert to William Puttenham of Choles- 
bury (Will 1579), married Jayne and had 
issue: 


1. Ellen, married 1st William Gregory, 
2ndly Robert Duncombe. 

2. Anne, married Thomas Cocke. 

3. Amye, married John Harding. 

4. Jane, married Richard Birch. 

5. Jane, married Richard Feyld. 

6. Thomas, married and had two sons, 
Mark who married Elizabeth at Chesham 
in 1601 and Mathew of Hudnall in Edles- 
borough (Will 1636). 

7. John. 

8. Robert. 

9. Henry of Cholesbury (married Agnes 
Duncombe), Will 1598, had issue: 

(a) Robert. 

(b) Henry. 

(c) Jane, married 18 June 1599 Richard 
Daucer. 

(d) Ellen. 

(e) Agnes. 

(f) William of Hawridge and Belling- 
don, aged 20 in 1599 (Will 1648), married 
Jane Satier at Cholesbury 28 Oct. 1605 and 
had issue: 


1. Francis of Northchurch (Will 1673). 

2. Thomas, bapd. 3 Dec. 1623, married 
Rose .. . 1602, Sarah .. . 1634 at Haw- 
ridge. 

3. Mary. 


15 July 1576 (pos- 
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4. Joyce. 

5. Jane, bapd. 20 Sept. 1618, married 
Thomas Wright. 

6. Henry of Bellingdon (Will 1679), 
married 1646 Mary Whitney and had issue: 

(a) William (Admin. 1679), bapd. 1652. 

(b) Henry of Bellingdon (Will 1720), of 
whom later. 

(c) Francis, bapd. 1662, married Mary 
1684 and had issue: William 1686, Eliza- 
beth 1687, John 1688 and Mary 1689. 

(d) Joyce, bapd. 1655, married Edmund 
Birch : 1679. 

(e) ‘Mary, bapd. 1647. 

(f) Sarah, bapd. 1649. 

(g) Jane, bapd. 1650. 

Revert to Henry of Bellingdon (Will 
1720), bapd. 1653, married Ann(e) and had 
issue: 


1. Henry Putnam, s. & h. of Dundridge 
in Aston Clinton. Bapd. 1687. Will 1735. 
Married Mary Hawthorne 1720. 

. William, bapd. 1688. 
. Sarah, bapd. 1692. 

. Thomas, bapd. 1694. 
. Hester, bapd. 1695. 
John. 

. Richard, bapd. 1697. 
. James. 

. Nathan, bapd. 1701. 

10. Elizabeth, bapd. 1682. 

11. Ann, bapd. 1683. 

12. (Mary, bapd. 1684. 

(In 1616 William Putnam of Cholesbury, 
yeoman, for £895 purchased of John Bald- 
win of Gadnall, gent, and Thomas Baldwin 


WHONIDKARWN 





of Chesham, yeoman, his son and heir a | 


messuage and lands called Moorings in 
Bellingdon. Moorings was sold in 1812 for 
£3440. Thomas Baldwin was the father of 
Susanna who married Gabriel Putnam of 
Edlesborough.) 

For further account of the Branch see 
Parish Registers. 

Sydney Augustus Putnam, High Sheriff 


a 


of Monmouthshire, obtained a grant of | 
arms similar to the Puttenham arms In | 
1946, viz.: Arms: Sable crusily fitchée a | 
Stork Argent within a Bordure engrailed of | 


the last. Crest: On a ‘Wreath of the 
Colours a Wolf’s head Gules holding in the 


mouth a Lily stalked and leaved proper. | 


(To be used by him, his descendants and 
the other descendants of his father Charles 
Putnam.) He was born 1878 the son of 


Charles Putnam of Chesham (born about 
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1830) who married Mary Ann Clarke at 
Chesham. Charles was the son of Matthew 
Putnam and Phoebe Birch and grandson of 
James Putnam and Lydia Shirley married 
14 Aug. 1797 of Chesham. 

Another member of this Branch is Dr. 
Philip William Putnam, M.A., M.B., B.Ch., 
M.R.CS., L.R-C.P., of Sible Hedingham, 
Essex, son of Philip Putnam the brother of 
Sydney Augustus Putnam. Dr. Putnam has 
issue, son Clare and grandson Andrew. 


N. H. GRAHAM. 
London, S.E.21. 


THE RAWLINSON LYRICS 


QN the precious first page that was 
bound into MS. Rawlinson D.913, the 
scrap of a fourteenth-century leaf on which 
the “Rawlinson lyrics” were so casually 
written down, a number of lines have 
hitherto proved illegible. The scholars who 
have edited these songs? have left some 
passages blank, while others have been, and 
continue to be, misread. In the course of 
several attempts to read the lyrics in manu- 
script, an ultra-violet lamp helped me to 
win many new words and lines, as well as 
some corrections and some conjectures, 
which I should like briefly to communicate, 
to make them available for future work on 
the Middle English lyric. All contractions 
are expanded from the manuscript, readings 
that are not wholly certain are in italics, 
conjectural readings of the manuscript in 
square brackets, conjectures to improve the 
sense in round brackets. I give the 
punctuation of the manuscript throughout, 
though not the line-divisions, as the pieces 
were copied as prose. 


f. Ir 

1. Of euverykune tre (H 174, R 12, 
W 179). The three editors read 1. 7 as 
“be fairest of er[pk]inne”. But the scribe 
seems to have made his “r” into “u”, and 
under the lamp an “er” contraction-sign 
is visible. Thus I would read 

pe fairest of euer[y k]inne 

which besides would give a more subtle 


1H: W. Heuser, ‘“ Fragmente von unbekannten 
Spielmannsliedern des 14. Jahrhunderts aus Ms. 
sapl.D913 , Anglia, xxx (1907), 173ff. 

R: Robbins, Secular Lyrics of the XIVth 
and X Pan Centuries (Oxford, 1952, 2nd ed. 1955). 

W: R. M. Wilson, The Lost Literature of 
Medieval England (London, 1952). 
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turn to the comparison. It should perhaps 
be noted that “inne” begins a new line. 
Apart from this Heuser’s transcription is 
correct, except (to be quite strict) 1.4 a full 
stop after “tre”; 1. 8 lemmon (not 
“lemon ”’). 

2-4. Three fragments (H 174, W 179). 
The third I read somewhat differently from 
both Heuser and Wilson: 


Ne sey neruer (sic) suchaman a Iordan was and 
wente he to gogeshale panyles. 


f. lv 
5. Amy tenetz vous ioyous (H 174). It 
may be useful to give a new text: 
Amy tenetz vous ioyous/ 
si morra lui gelous. 
Amy tenetz vous ioyous 
si morra luy gelous. 


Amy quant vous turneies 5 
vn douz regars moy donetz. 
Amy quant vous torneiez 
vn douz regard moy donetz/ 
Amy tenetz vous ioious 
si murra lui gelous. 10 


Amy quant vous ssouf(r)erez 
de vostre amye penceretz. bis 
Amy tenetz vous ioyous 

Si murra lui gelous. 


Amy si vous t(e)netz gai 15 
vostre amye su(i) et serray bis. 
Amy tenetz vous ioyous 
si murra lui gelous. 

Notes: the sign that H prints as if it were 
a contraction for “et” is simply an indica- 
tion of the end of a line in lines 1 and 8, 
and a flourish in 1. 13. Line 11, MS. (and 
H) ssoufterez; 1. 15, MS. tonetz; 1. 16, MS. 
vostre amye su et serray, H vostre amye su 
serrai. 

6-8. Ore alom alom alom (H_ 174), 
Icham of Irlaunde (H 175, R 11) and 
Maiden in the mor lay (H 175, R 12) pre- 
sent no palaeographic problems. 

9. Wer per ouper (H 175, R 7, W 179). 

Line 1 H Wer per ouper in pis conn; 
R W toun. The MS. reading could be 

“toun” or “tonn”—but “toun” seems 
preferable poetically. Line 7, MS. kynges- 
sone—as one word (R W kynges sone); 1. 
10 a full stop after “ myn’ 

Lines 13-18 have been hopelessly garbled 
by all three editors. They read in the 
manuscript: 

pe man that leset pat he leuet 
hym is al so- 

so sse me lerde 
ne no more i nfe) can 

but crist ich hire biteche 
pat was my lemman. 
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10. The “ Rose” quatrain (H 176, R 12, 
W 179). Wilson’s is the nearest to an 
accurate text until now. I read the manu- 
script as follows: 

Alnist by p[e] rose rose 
alnist bi the rose ilay 

darst ich noust p[e] rose stele 
ant 3et i bar pe flour awey 

Notes: ll. 1-2 “ Alnist” is one word, and 
“ilay ” is at least written as one. Line 3, 
MS. darst is established beyond reasonable 
doubt by the ultra-violet lamp, under which 
a faint downward stroke of “t” can still 
be seen. Line 4, H R “ich”; all three 
editors “ away”. 

11. Al gold Ionet (H 176, W 180). 
Heuser and Wilson have produced only 
garbled lines, and have not indicated 
correctly the amount of space between the 
words they could read. With the help of 
the lamp the following seems fairly certain: 

Al gold Ionet is pin her 

[a]/ gold Ionet is pin he[r] 

Saue pin Iank[y]n l[emman dere] 
ss Iankyn lemman [de]re 
[{sa]ue pin onlie d(ere) 

12. The drunkard’s song (H 176, R 106, 
W 180). Once again the editors have given 
a misleading picture of the amount of space 
occupied by the illegible words. Thus it 
has been impossible to gather from the 
edited texts that the song is not formless 
but contains (roughly) parallel stanzas. An 
attempt at a text follows, though two gaps 
unfortunately remain: 

Ye sir [pat is] idronken 
dronken dronken ydronken 
) atta dronken 
as tabart atte wyne. 
hay ) malkin 5 
suster walter peter 
be dronke al depe ant ichulle eke/ 


Stondet alle stille 
stille stille stille 

standet alle stille 10 
stille as any ston 

trippe a littel wit pi fot 
ant let pi body go. 


Oxford. PETER DRONKE. 
“ TIDINGS ” IN THE “ HOUS OF 
FAME” 


IN 1943 I argued that Chaucer meant 

“stories” rather than “news” in the 

twenty-one passages where he uses the word 

“tidings” in The Hous of Fame.’ It was 

no doubt a fine point to attempt to estab- 
1 Med. Aiv., xii. 40-44. 
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lish. The transition of the sense from 
“news”, by way of “ travellers’ tales’, to 
“stories” is so easily made; it was one, 
moreover, reflected from the French and 
Italian. Nouveles, e.g. in the Roman de la 
Rose, does occasionally carry the sense of 
“tales”. As for the English word “tid- 
ings”, two passages in Fragment C of the 
Romaunt deserve particular notice. In the 
first (Rom. 7475 seqq.), one detects some- 
thing of the intermediate sense of “ travel- 
lers’ tales”: 
Whan the pilgrymes commen were. . 
ay Wicked-Tonge adoun they sate, 
at bad hem ner him for to come, 
And of tydinges telle him some. 
where the French has 
De voz nouveles m’aprenez. 
(Rose, ed. Langlois, 12152) 
The second passage (Rom. 6037 seqq.) 
Lat ladies worche with hir thinges, 
bee | shal hem telle so fele tydinges _ 
And moeve hem eke so many requestis 
By fiatery, that not honest is.. 
translates the French 
Tant leur conteront de nouveles 
E tant leur mouvront de requestis 
Par flateries desonestis. . (Ibid. 10908) 
Here, I submit, the translator cannot be 
assumed to be rendering nouveles mechani- 
cally as “news”. For this would make 
nonsense of the context. The ladies are out 
to blandish and cajole, and the (latest) 
intriguing amorous anecdote is brought to 
bear along with the “kissing” and “ talk- 
ing”. Here surely in fact is the original 
sense of Boccaccio’s novella. 


R. C. GoFFIN. 
Freeland, Oxon. 


A NOTE ON OSBERN BOKENHAM 


ig may be of interest to students of 

medieval English to know that Osbern 
Bokenham, the fifteenth-century Austin 
friar poet-hagiographer, lived long after the 
accepted date of his death, c. 1447. On 
28 March, 1461, the prior general of the 
order, Guglielmo Becchi, named him as his 
first choice for president of the provincial 
chapter of the English province, and on 
28 May, 1463, the general again designated 
him as his vicar. Bokenham was still alive 
on 15 January, 1464, when he witnessed a 
document at Clare Priory as a member of 
the community. Cf. F. Roth, O.S.A, 
Sources for a history of the English Austin 
friars in Augustiniana, X (Louvain, 1960) 
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345*, 351*, 347*, nos. 861, 876, 868 (where 
“1463” should read “ 1464”). The fact 
that Bokenham lived at least until 1464 
removes the chief obstacle against crediting 
him with the authorship of A dialogue 
bewix a secular asking and a frere answer- 
yng at the grave of Dame Johan of Acres, 
ed. Sir W. Dugdale, Monasticon Anglica- 
num (London, 1830), VI, 1600, and else- 
where. There is a good recent study of 
Bokenham by N. Toner, O.S.A., in Sanctus 
Augustinus vitae spiritualis magister (Rome, 
1959), II. 496-504. Fr. Toner draws atten- 
tion to a hitherto unnoticed Liber de angelis 
annulis karecteribus et ymaginibus plane- 
tarum in Cambridge University Library 
MS. Dd. xi. 45, ff. 134v-139v, ascribed to 
Bokenham; but after examining the manu- 
script I am of the opinion that this is not 
an original work of his; rather it was copied 
by a scribe named Bokenham who may or 
may not be identical with the Austin friar. 


M. B. Hackett, O.S.A. 
Clare, Suffolk. 


JOHN LOCKE’S UNNOTICED 
VOCABULARY—III 
(Continued from ccvi. 210) 

2. Datings: 

The following words are illustrated in 
0.E.D. by quotations from Locke marked 
a.1704 (the year of his death), being taken 
from Johnson’s Dict. where they are given 
without a reference. They are _ here 
supplied with date and reference. 

ideist, sb. [O.E.D. 1697 (Sergeant)—.] 
a.1704 quot.=1697 2nd Letter to Stilling- 
fleet in Wks (1823) IV. 170. 

ill-formed. [O.E.D. Ill- B. a.1704.—.] 
2.1704 quot.=1690 Essay IV. iv. §16. 

oddly-shaped. [O.E.D. Oddly 5b. a.1704 
—.] 2.1704 quot.=1690 Essay III. vi. §27. 


3. Re-datings: 

The following are words for which the 
earliest O.E.D. quotations are from Locke 
and appear to have been wrongly dated, 
when account is taken of which passages 
were added in later editions. 

connecting, ppl.a. [O.E.D. wrongly 1690 
—.] 1700 Essay IV. xvii. §4 (ed. 4). 

inconclusiveness. [O.E.D. wrongly 1690 
—.] 1700 Essay IV. xvii. §4 (ed. 4). 

overconfidence. [O.E.D. wrongly 1700 
—.] 1690 Essay IV. xiv. §2. 
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overdose, sb. [O.E.D. wrongly 1690—.] 
1700 Essay Il. xxxiii. §7 (ed. 4). 


4. Quotations: 

The following words are mentioned in 
O.E.D. but are not illustrated with quota- 
tions. They are supplied here with quota- 
tions from Locke. 

ale-seller. [O.E.D. Ale B. 1.] 1692 3rd 
Toleration in Wks (1823) VI. 342. Those 
who threatened poor ignorant and irre- 
ligious ale-sellers, whose livelihood it was, 
to take away their licences, if they did not 
conform and receive the sacrament, may be 
thought, perhaps, to have something to 
answer for. 

ill-fitted. [O.E.D. Ill- 7.] 1692 3rd 
Toleration in Wks (1823) VI. 172. Nor 
will, I fear, the ill-fitted excuse you bring 
- yourself . . . a much better opinion 
of it. 

ill-meant. 1697 2nd Vindication in Wks 
(1823) VII. 298. Christian charity would 
not have allowed those ill-meant con- 
jectures. 

Scotch-hoppers. [O.E.D. mentioned 
under Hopscotch as being earlier form.] 
1687 Letter 29 Apr. in Locke & Clarke ed. 
B. Rand (1927) 207. Dancing and Scotch- 
hoppers would be the same thing to them 
[sc. children], were the encouragements and 
discouragements equal. [Repeated in Educ. 
§76]. 1688 Letter 6 Feb., ibid. 241. 


5. Post-dating: 

prognostic, v. [O.E.D. v. Obs. —1659.] 
1673/4 Letter 18 Jan. in Locke & Clarke 
ed. B. Rand (1927) 81. I am not wise 
enough to comment or prognostick this. 


6. Words Not Found in O.E.D. or 

Supplement: 

above-quoted. 1695 [See innuendo 
above]. 1697 2nd Letter to Stillingfleet in 
Wks (1823) IV. 102. The words above- 
quoted come short of giving me satisfac- 
tion. Ibid. 129 . . . as appears by your 
words above-quoted. 

above-recited. 1697 Ibid. 112 . . . the 
care you took to prevent being misunder- 
stood; which, you say, appears by those 
words of yours above-recited. 

Abyssine, sb. 1692 3rd Toleration in 
Wks (1823) VI. 322. For the Abyssines 
have too wide a difference in many points 
for me to imagine, that is one of those 
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places you mean where toleration would do 
harm as well as in England. 

a conjunctis ad divisa (Logic). 1692 
Ibid. 375. Did you, who argue with so 
much school-subtilty, as if you drank it in 
at the very fountain, never hear of such an 
ill way of arguing as “a conjunctis ad 
divisa”? There are no arguments proper 
and sufficient to bring a man into the 
belief of what is in itself false, whilst he 
knows or believes it to be false; therefore 
there are no arguments proper and suffi- 
cient to bring a man into the belief of what 
is in itself false, which he neither knows nor 
believes to be so. A senior sophister would 
be laughed at for such logic. 

ad ignorantiam. 1690 Essay IV. xvii. 
§20. Another way that men ordinarily use 
to drive others, and force them to submit 
their judgments, and receive the opinion in 
debate, is to require the adversary to admit 
what they allege as a proof, or to assign a 


better. And this I call argumentum ad 
ignorantiam. a.1704 Exam. of Male- 
branche §2.. . “argumentum ad homi- 


nem” [etc.]. 

ad judicium. 1690 Essay IV. xvii. §22. 
The fourth is the using of proofs drawn 
from any of the foundations of knowledge 
or probability. This I call argumentum ad 
judicium. 

aeternae veritates. 1681 Journal 26 June 
f. 82 ed. Aaron & Gibb (1936) p. 117. 
[Also given in Life & Letters ed. King 
(Bohn, 1858) 122.] Our knowledg of gen- 
erall things are eternae veritates and depend 
not upon the existence or accidents of 
things for the truths of mathematiques and 
morality are certain whether men make true 
mathematicall figures, or suit their actions 
to the rules of morality or noe. 1690 Essay 
IV. xi. §14. Many of these are called 
aeternae veritates, and all of them indeed 
are so. [cf. 1706-8 Berkeley, Phil. Com- 
mentaries (1944) Entry 735. Qu: wt 
becomes of the aeternae veritates? Anst. 
they vanish. 831. Ex nihilo nihil fit. this 
...& ye like are called veritates aeternae 
because nullam fidem habent extra mentem.] 

agey. 1672 Letter . . Oct. in Locke & 
Clarke ed. B. Rand (1927) 78. Eating, 
drinking, sleeping and the entertainment of 
the other senses are not there [sc. in Paris] 
altogether so voluptuous; but those are 
earthly pleasures for clodpate mortals, and 
we agey men contemn them. 
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all-doing, a. 1696 Deus in Life & 
Letters ed. King (Bohn, 1858) 314. Who- 
ever will use the idea of necessary existence 
to prove a God, i.e. an immaterial eternal 
knowing spirit, will have no more to say 
for it from the idea of necessary existence, 
than an Atheist has for his eternal, all- 
doing, senseless matter. 

anima mundi. 1698 3rd Letter to Stil- 
lingfleet in Wks (1823) IV. 363. There 
might be added other senses, wherein the 
word gvow¢ may be found, made use of by 
the Greeks ... ; as particularly Aristotle, if 
I mistake not, uses it for a plastic power, 
or a kind of anima mundi, presiding over 
the material world, and producing the order 
and regularity of motions, formations, and 
generations in it. [cf. 1706-8 Berkeley, 
Phil. Commentaries (1944) Entry 617, and 
Luce’s note.] 

anti-remonstrant, sb. 1695 A Vindica- 
tion in Wks (1823) VII. 178. Next, I ask, 
Who are to explain your articles? . . . The 
remonstrants, and anti-remonstrants give 
them different senses. 

{Arabia deserta. [Arabia itself is in 
O.E.D.: 1711 (Pope) fig. —.] 1696 Letter 
2 May in Locke & Clarke ed. B. Rand 
(1927) 473. The Scripture tells us that 
Solomon built Tadmor, which was a great 
town in a pleasant and fruitful plain a 
great way in Arabia deserta.] 

audace. 1672 Letter . . Oct. in Locke & 
Clarke ed. B. Rand (1927) 77. I fear you 
have the unpardonable ignorance not to 
know what an audace is; to oblige you 
then, 
Englishman would take to be a piece of 
ordinary loop lace made use of to support 
the overgrown brims of a flapping hat has 
by the virtuosos and accomplished gallants 
of Paris, when I was there, been decreed 
to be an audace. 

Christian unity. 1692 3rd Toleration in 
Wks (1823) VI. 237. An agreement in 
truths necessary to salvation, and the main- 
taining of charity and brotherly kindness 
with the diversity of opinions in other 
things, is that which will very well consist 
with Christian unity, and is all possibly to 
be had in this world. 

Christmas tale. 1677 Journal 6 March in 
Life & Letters ed. King (Bohn, 1858) 96. 
He that can tell all the particulars of 
Herodotus and Plutarch, Curtius and Livy, 
without making any other use of them, may 
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be an ignorant man with a good memory, 
and with all his pains hath only filled his 
head with Christmas tales. 


church-conformity. 1692 3rd Toleration 
in Wks (1823) VI. 199. Elsewhere you con- 
found them, and would have penal laws, 
requiring church-conformity, pass under the 
name of care of men’s souls. 

clear-thinking, a. 1695 Letter 26 April 
in Wks (1823) IX. 355. A knowing judi- 
cious friend, who carries about with him the 
true touchstone, which is love of truth in 
a clear-thinking head. 


coltshire. [Meaning?] 1690 Essay II. 
xviii. §7. Names which in several arts have 
been found out... by the greatest part of 
men of the same language, are not under- 
stood: v.g. coltshire, drilling, filtration, 
cohobation . . . are not generally under- 
stood but by smiths and chymists. 


conceptum. 1671 Essay Draft B (1931) 
§10 p. 42. There must be in all arguing, 
though not in all knowledge, some prae- 
cognita and concepta granted, principles 
which must be rested upon as the sure basis 
of their deductions. 


Cortex Peru. 1685 Letter 22 March in 
Locke & Clarke ed. B. Rand (1927) 125. 
Cortex Peru is so safe a remedy, especially 
if one begin to take it as soon as the fit is 
over, and so continued on in good large 
quantity till after the time of the next fit, 
that I never saw it do harm but always 
found good success. 1688 Letter 19 Oct., 
ibid. 281.. I advise you to continue on 
your use of the Cortex Peruv. at the rate 
of at least 1 oz. every week during all the 
month of October. [Cortex itself in this 
sense is in O.E.D. 2. 1680—.] 


court-church. 1689 Toleration in Wks 
(1823) VI. 36. And neither pagans there, 
nor any dissenting Christians here, can with 
any right be deprived of their worldly 
goods by the predominating faction of a 
court-church. 


creed-making, vbl. sb. 1695 A Vindica- 
tion in Wks (1823) VII. 170. The spirit of 
creed-making always rising from a heat of 
zeal for our own Opinions. 1697 2nd Vin- 
dication, ibid. 297. Amongst other good 
effects, creed-making always has, and 
always will necessarily produce and propa- 
gate ignorance in the world. [O.E.D. has 
1880 quot., attrib—Epp.] 


equilaterum. 1690 Essay IV. iv. §9. 
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Let a man call it, if he please, equilaterum 
or trapezium, or anything else. 

eternal verities. [cf. aeternae veritates 
above.] 1690 Essay IV. xi. §14. Proposi- 
tions concerning any abstract ideas that 
are once true must needs be eternal verities. 

etherial vehicle. 1690 Essay Ill. x. §14. 
Should aérial and aetherial vehicles come 
once, by the prevalency of that doctrine, to 
be generally received anywhere, no doubt 
those terms would make impressions on 
men’s minds. [Fraser comments: a 
doctrine of the Neo-Platonists, vindicated 
in Henry More’s Immortality of the Soul 
Bk. II. ch. xiv, and referred to by Cud- 
worth.] 

fair hearing. 1690 2nd Toleration in Wks 
(1823) VI. 70. To give a fair hearing to 
the reasons which are offered for the en- 
lightening their minds. 

Father Hudibras. 1665 Letter in Life & 
Letters ed. King (Bohn, 1858) 20. The 
professor of philosophy and moderator of 
the disputation was more acute at it than 
Father Hudibras. [If this refers to Samuel 
Butler’s Hudibras, this is fairly quick work, 
since the first part of that appeared in 1663; 
and Locke is writing from Germany. He 
was certainly a reader of this work: in a 
letter of 9 Feb. 1681 he quotes Hudibras 
I. i. 771-84; and mentions Hudibras’s 
“decision ” in 3rd Toleration (1692), p. 404 
of Wks (1823), VI. Drum Ecclesiastic in 
the Preface of Govt. is presumably an allu- 
sion to Hudibras I. i. 11.] 

Father Winter. 1678 Letter 8 Nov. in 
Life & Letters ed. King (Bohn, 1858) 44. 
Old Father Winter, armed with all his snow 
and icicles, keeps guard on Mount Cenis, 
and will not let me pass. 

fellow-sectary. 1689 Toleration in Wks 
(1823) VI. 44. The private judgment, as I 
may call it, of the magistrate, does not give 
him any new right of imposing laws upon 
his subjects ... : and least of all, if he 
make it his business to enrich and advance 
his followers and fellow-sectaries with the 
spoils of others. 

first-thinking, a. 1694 Essay IV. iii. §6 
(ed. 2). It is no less than a contradiction 
to suppose matter (which is evidently in its 
own nature void of sense and thought) 
should be that Eternal first-thinking Being. 

Foeniculum Sinense. 1687 Letter 12 
Aug. in Cranston’s John Locke (1957) 287. 
I also put into the hands of the said Mr. 
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Smith a little box filled with the seeds and 
husks of Foeniculum Sinense: the husks 
have a fine aromatical taste, and are used 
by the Muscovites to be mixed with their 
tea, as I have been told. 

forcing medicine. c.1695 [Midwifery 
Notes] in Lancet 4 Sept. 1954. Nature 
cannot be much hastened at least safely in 
this work. And when it is the time... 
cannot be delayed; and therefore to be heed 
of forward hands and forceing medicines. 

future being. 1695 Christianity in Wks 
(1823) VII. 143. Brutus and Cassius, both 
men of parts and virtue, the one whereof 
believed, and the other disbelieved a future 
being... 

great belly. 1683 Letter .. Dec. in Locke 
& Clarke ed. B. Rand (1927) 101. If I have 
a great letter no oftener than you have a 
great belly perhaps I shall not fall out with 
you. 1688 Letter 6 Feb., ibid. 243. I was 
exceeding glad to hear . . . that Madam’s 
great belly was gone on so well, for if I 
guess not amiss this journey to London is 
to lay it down there. 9 March, ibid. 253 

. when you have laid down the great 

belly and are well up again. 1691 Letter 
29 Nov. in Cranston, John Locke (1957) 
p. 348. I am extremely sorry to hear of 
your Ladyship’s sickness, but apprehend it 
the less as being only the concomitant of a 
great belly. 

hypodropsical. 1696 Letter 8 March in 
Locke & Clarke ed. B. Rand (1927) 504. I 
have been told had such swellings in her 
legs from an hypodropsical humour, that 
they were of an excessive bigness and large 
quantities of water run from them. 

ill-settled. 1689 Toleration in Wks (1823) 
VI. 47. The unhappy circumstances of an 
oppressed or ill-settled liberty. 

internal perception. 1696 Misc. Papers 
in Life & Letters ed. King (Bohn, 1858) 
316. Our own existence is known to us by 
a certainty yet higher than our senses can 
give us of the existence of other things, 
and that is internal perception, a self- 
consciousness, or intuition. 

internal sensation. 1690 Essay Il. xi. 
§17. External and internal sensation are 
the only passages I can find of knowledge 
to the understanding. 

in vacuis locis. 1690 Govt. II. §121. 
Whenever the Owner [sc. of land] will, by 
Donation, Sale, or otherwise, quit the said 
Possession, he is at liberty to go and in- 
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corporate himself into any other Common. 
wealth, or to agree with others to begin a 
new one, in vacuis locis, in any part of the 
World, they can find free and unpossessed, 

Jaugi. 1682 Journal 19 Feb., f.21., ed. 
Aaron & Gibb, p. 119. The Jaugis 
amongst the Hindeus talke of being illu. 
minated and intirely united to god Bernier 
173 . . . as well as the most spiritualized 
Christians. 

lace-cravat. 1693 Educ. ed. Quick (1895) 
§52. You promise him a Lace-Cravat ora 
fine new Suit, upon Performance of some 
of his little Tasks. 

Madam Cloacina. 1693 Educ. ed. Quick 
(1895) §25. Whenever Men have Leisure 
to eat, they have Leisure enough also to 
make so much Court to Madam Cloacina, 
as would be necessary to our present 
Purpose. 

make a horse laugh. 1664 Letter in Life 
& Letters ed. King (Bohn, 1858) 20. The 
dispute was good sport, and would have 
made a horse laugh, and truly I was like 
to have broke my bridle. 

material thing. 1694 Essay II. xxiii. §15 
(ed. 2). It is for want of reflection that we 
are apt to think that our senses show us 
nothing but material things. 

materia prima. 1665 Letter in Life & 
Letters ed. King (Bohn, 1858) 20. Poor 
materia prima was canvassed cruelly, 
stripped of all the gay dress of her forms, 
and shown naked to us, though, I must 
confess, I had not eyes good enough to see 
her. . . . The young monks are subtile 
people, and dispute as eagerly for materia 


prima, as if they were to make their dinner | 


on it. 1690 Essay Ill. x. §15. Those 
obscure and unintelligible discourses and 
disputes, which have filled the heads and 
books of philosophers concerning materia 
prima. [=first matter, s.v. Matter 6c.] 
{cf. Berkeley, Principles §11.] 
materia subtilis. [=subtile 
1690 [see subtile matter above.] 


ROLAND HALL. 


matter. 


Dundee. 
(To be continued) 
THOMAS’S “LIFE OF JO. HAYNS” 


GINCE the publication of Halkett and 
Laing’s Dictionary of Anonymous and 
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Jo. Hayns, 1701, to Thomas Brown, it has 

een customary for librarians to catalogue 
The Life under Brown’s name. There is no 
justification for this practice. Although 
there is no name on the title page of The 
Life, the dedication is signed “ Tobyas 
Thomas”, undoubtedly the author and not 
a pseudonym for Brown. 

Thomas, a minor player with the Drury 
Lane Company (of which Haynes was a 
member until his death in April, 1671), left 
his name—“ ‘Mr. Thomas ’’—in the drama- 
tis personae of ten printed plays from 1697 
to 1702. His last appearance was as Lord 
Brumpton in Steele’s The Funeral, c. 
December, 1701. His first nmame— 
“Tobias °—appears in a crossed-out warrant 
dated 23 February, 1702, to swear in the 
members of the Drury Lane Company as 
comedians in ordinary (P.R.O., Lord 
Chamberlain 5/152, p. 160). His alleged 
“Life” of Haynes, largely a collection of 
scatological anecdotes, has very little in- 
formation of value, certainly not as much 
as one would expect if it had been written 
by Brown, who had known Haynes inti- 
mately for years. Brown himself, in one of 
his “ Letters from the Dead to the Living” 
(Works, 1720, II, 25), wrote as if to Haynes, 
“We forgot to tell you, Mr. Haines, that 
since you left this upper World, your Life 
has been written by a Brother-Player, who 
pretends he received all his Memoirs from 
your own Mouth, a little before you made 
a Leap into the Dark; and really you are 
beholding to the Fellow, for he made you 
a (Master of Arts at the University, tho’ 
you never took a Degree there. That, and 
a thousand Stories of other People he has 
father’d upon you.” Surely there is no 
reason to father this piece of journalist 
hack work on Tom Brown. 


JOHN HAROLD WILSON. 
Ohio State University. 


JOSEPH’S PARTY-COLOURED COAT 
AND “A TALE OF A TUB” 


FULLER writes in one of his sermons: 

“We would not have Religion so 
bedaubed with lace that we cannot see the 
cloath; and Ceremonies which should 
adorne, obscure the substance of the Sacra- 
ments and God’s worship ” (Joseph’s Party- 
Coloured Coat, 1640: in Collected Sermons 
of Thomas Fuller, ed. Bailey, 1891, p. 217). 
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Swift certainly knew some of Fuller’s work. 
It seems likely that the passage quoted gave 
a hint for the three coats in A Tale of a 
Tub, so covered with trimmings by the time 
of the brothers’ falling-out that “there was 
hardly a Thread of the Original Coat to be 
seen but an infinite Quantity of Lace ”. 


E. E. DUNCAN-JONES. 
Birmingham. 


SHAFTESBURY: SOME 
ANTEDATINGS AND NEW WORDS 


A FAIRLY cursory examination of some 

of the writings of the 3rd Earl of 
Shaftesbury, the pupil of Locke, yields the 
following words which antedate the earliest 
quotation in O.E.D., and others not re- 
corded there at all. 

The Moralists first appeared in 1709, 
although it was to form part of the 
Characteristics, of which the first edition 
was in 1711; so incidentally the earliest 
quotations in O.E.D. for economist and 
miraculize should be dated 1709 instead of 
1710 and 1711 respectively, as they come 
from that work. The Philosophical Regi- 
men and the Letters were first published in 
1900, and Plastics in 1914, all edited by 
Benjamin Rand: it is to these editions that 
the page-numbers given here refer. 


1. Antedatings: 


a fortiori. [OE.D. 1855—] 1712 
Plastics 158. From hence argument a 
fortiori: How indecent is obscenity? 


When painting in other impurities is so 
nice and cannot show what may be said in 
the broadest, harshest terms. 

beau-monde. [O.E.D. 1714 (Pope}—.] 
1709 The Moralists Pt. I §2. The Beau- 
Monde, whom you had been thus severely 
censuring, drew off apace: for it grew late. 

citable. [O.E.D. 1820—.] 1712 Plastics 
135. Very remarkable, citable, much talked 
of, much praised, much ridiculed, or ban- 
tered by his club. 

conatus. [O.E.D. 1. 1722—.] 1712 
Plastics 108. Nor is it a wonder any more, 
that coming to lose the same great belly 
[see below] . . . she has not the conatus or 
effort, that she calls not for the babies 


newly left off. 
designatory. [OE.D. 1885—.] 1712 
Plastics: or The Original Progress and 


Power of Designatory Art. 
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empiricist, sb. [O.E.D. 1857—.] 1698- 
1712 Phil. Regimen 207. The prescriptions 
of the vulgar-wise, like those of the Empir- 
icists. They know only the symptom: 
apply only to the symptom. 

enamorato, sb. [O.E.D. 1756—; or if the 
final -a is correct in the text, then 1841—.] 
1712 Plastics 135. Rake, squander, wild 
youth, enamorata [sic], courtier, cook, 
country-squire, etc. 

fair sex. [O.E.D. 1732—.] 1705 Letter 
20 Oct. 337. "Iwas knight errantry made 
the fair sex the rule of everything. 

Gothicize, v. [O.E.D. 1750—.] 1712 
Plastics 123. To insist that beautiful forms 
beautify; polite, polish. On the contrary, 
gothic gothicize, barbarous barbarize. 

intermix, v. intr. [O.E.D. 1722—.] 1712 
Plastics 133. Cupids being allowed in a 
distinct group in the air or otherwise, so 
as not to intermix with Juno, or her car, 
or attendance. 

machine-like. [O.E.D. Machine 9. 1880 
—.] 1698-1712 Phil. Regimen 114. Machine- 
like to be moved and wrought upon, wound 
up and governed exteriorly, as if there were 
nothing that ruled within or had the least 
control. 

moral science. [O.E.D. 1828—.] 1712 
Plastics 135. Requiring no liberal know- 
ledge, genius, education, converse, manners, 


moral-science, mathematics, optics, but 
merely practical and vulgar. 
never-failingly. [O.E.D. 1709—.] 1698- 


1712 Phil. Regimen 17. Every nature is 
constantly and never-failingly true to itself. 

prestidigitator. [O.E.D. 1843—.] 1712 
Plastics 113. The passion of those who 


run after monsters in fairies and the 
Oavyatororot Prestidigitators. 
self-disparagement. [O.E.D. 1795-1814 


(Wordsworth)—.] 1698-1712 Phil. Regimen 
198. On the other side, matters growing 
ill, or succeeding a little worse than ordin- 
ary, self-disparagement arises. 

self-governed. [O.E.D. 1795—.] 1709 
The Moralists Pt. 2 §5. I suppose you will 
send your Disciple to seek for Deity in 
Mechanism; that is to say, in some exquisite 
System of self-governed Matter. 

unconsciously. [O.E.D. 1779 (Johnson) 
—.] 1698-1712 Phil. Regimen 4. Nature 
has made this the reward of every creature, 
even unknowingly and unconsciously pur- 
suing her intention and design. 


unexecutable. [O.E.D. 1794—.] 1712 
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Plastics 169. But of which the first sort... 
are unexecutable [sc. in visual form]. 

voiturin. [O.E.D. 1768—.] 1711 Letter 
17 Nov. 447. It is by the return of the 
litter-man and the voiturins you helped me 
to at Turin that I take this opportunity of 
safely conveying this line of thanks from a 
very weak hand. 


2. Words Not Found in O.E.D. or 


Supplement: 
anti-theistical. [cf. O.E.D. Antitheistic 
1860—.] 1706 Letter 1 Oct. 365. His [sc. 


Horace’s] bitter irony at the end of Ep. VI 
of Bk. I, which is one of the most puzzling 
as to philosophy, because it seems in the 
beginning to favour the anti-theistical sort, 
by speaking against amazement and aston- 
ishment about the order of the heavens. 

fellow-Protestant. 1706/7 Letter 21 Jan. 
375. There is no handle left of contempt 
or reproach against our fellow-Protestants 
abroad. 

great belly. [cf. O.E.D. great-bellied 
1572—.] 1712 Plastics 108. If a female of 
our own species . . . should after a great 
belly got she scarce knew how, not find her- 
self inclined to pick straws, or make a 
nest: no wonder, because of the second 
string to the bow, reason. 

half-thinker. 1712 Plastics 115. The 
artificial, witty, far-fetched, refined, hyper- 
critical taste . . . is the worst in the world, 
being half-way, and like half-thinkers (in 
Char-[acteristiJcks, III, 302). 

pseudo-critic. 1712 Plastics 116. The 





way itself of censuring by these false- | 


censurers, pseudo critiques, answerable to 
the French pretieuses. 119. Remember 
here (as prefatory) to anticipate the nauseat- 
ing, the puking, the delicate, tender- 
stomached, sqeamish reader (pseudo or 
counter critic), delicatulus. 

ventilabria. 1687 Letter 1 Dec. 273. Sit 
John is this moment beginning his French 
and his master at his ventilabria, which 
divert me from what I am doing. 


3. Other Items: 

unmasterly. [O.E.D. 1684 Obs.*] 1712 
Plastics 97. The didactive or preceptive 
way being un-artificial, un-masterly, and 
un-poetic. 

virtuosoship. [O.E.D. a.1711 (Shaftes- 
bury, Charac. II. 160.)—.] 1711 Letter 
448. Having so soon quitted Paris and 
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passed Rome (the two only places for 
virtuosoship of this kind, I mean drawing 
and designing for engravery). 


ROLAND HALL. 
Dundee. 


BISHOP HALL AND POPE’S 
PORTRAIT OF ATTICUS 


POPE apparently used one of Bishop 
Hall’s characters for part of his 
famous portrait of Atticus, converting the 
general type to the purely personal.’ Hall’s 
sketch “Of the Envious” contains the 
following passage: 
Whom he dares not openly backbite, nor 
wound with a direct censure, he strikes 
smoothly with an over-cold praise; and 
when he sees that he must either mali- 
ciously oppugne the just praise of an- 
other, (which were unsafe) or approve it 
by assent, he yeeldeth; but shewes withall 
that his meanes were such, both by 
nature and education, that he could not, 
without much neglect, be lesse commend- 
able: so his happinesse shall be made the 
colour of detraction. 


Pope’s portrait of Atticus echoes this in 
lines 197-208: 


Shou’d such a man, too fond to rule alone, 

Bear, like the Turk, no brother near the throne, 
View him with scornful, yet with jealous eyes, 
And hate for Arts that caus’d himself to rise; 
Damn with faint praise, assent with civil leer, 
And without sneering, teach the rest to sneer; 
Willing to-wound, and yet afraid to strike, 

Just hint a fault, and hesitate dislike ; 

Alike reserv’d to blame or to commend, 

A tim’rous foe, and a suspicious friend ; 

Dreading ev’n fools, by flatterers besieg’d, 

And so obliging that he ne’er oblig’d. 


The cluster of significant words that turn 
up in Pope is impressive: wound, strike, 
praise, assent, commend; and, of course, 
Pope’s “ jealous”, which is the central word 


1 Elwin and Courthope (The Works of Alexander 
Pope, London, 1881, III, 423) quote Warburton as 
reporting that Pope “much admired” the “ force 
and classical elegance”’ of Hall’s satires. It is not 
too much, I think, to assume that Pope was 
familiar with some of the Bishop’s prose, at least 
the characters. That P Pe borrowed from many 
Sources in “‘ compiling’ his portrait is clear from 
the notes in John Butt’s edition of Pope's 
Imitations of Horace (Twickenham edition). 
London, 1939, pp. 109-11. Among those borrowed 
from were Denham, Wycherley, and Lansdowne. 

* Joseph Hall, Heaven upon Earth and Characters 
of Vertues and Vices, ed. Rudolf Kirk (Rutgers 
University, 1948) pp. 195-6. 
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in his portrait, is very close to Halli’s 
“ envious ”. 

Hall’s closing is a general summary of 
Pope’s conception of Addison as a man 
with great talents, “both by nature and 
education”, who could not “oppugne” 
(“damn”) what his fine critical faculty 
knew to be above censure, and who there- 
fore skilfully converted his compliment into 
reproach. Pope is far more pithy and 
epigrammatic—as usual, he has improved 
what he borrowed, or rather imitated. 


JOHN CROSSETT. 
Hamilton College. 


POPE’S “DUCHESSES AND LADY 
MARY’S ”: MORE EVIDENCE 


LINES 123-32 of Book II of The Dunciad 
have given trouble to editors, especially 

lines 125-8: 

As the sage dame, experienc’d in her trade, 

By names of Toasts retails each batter’d jade, 

tag hapless Monsieur much complains at 

aris 

Of wrongs from Duchesses and Lady Mary’s).. . 
In an article published in the Review of 
English Studies Mr. Aubrey Williams has 
suggested that, although there is un- 
doubtedly an allusion to Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu, the passage as a whole 
refers to the London brothel-keepers and 
procuresses who passed off common 
prostitutes as women of quality and fashion, 
a trick which led visiting foreigners to 
believe that they had enjoyed the favours 
of weil-known Englishwomen.' As proof 
of his argument Mr. Williams quotes a 
passage from A View of London and 
Westminster: or, The Town Spy ... By a 
German Gentleman (1725). A _ further 
piece of evidence that strongly supports 
Mr. Williams’s case may be found in The 
Spectator. No. 205, 25 October, 1711. It 
takes the form of a letter to Mr. Spectator 
by “ Belvidera ”, who says that although he 
has justly criticised various feminine weak- 
nesses he has not exposed a particularly 
vicious practice which affects the reputation 
of “several Women of Virtue and 
Honour ”: 


... You must know, Sir, I am provoked 
to write you this Letter by the Behaviour 
of an infamous Woman, who having 
passed her Youth in a most shameless 


1**Pope’s ‘Duchesses and Lady 


Mary’s’”, 
R.E.S., N.S. iv (1953), 359-61. 
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State of Prostitution, is now one of those 
who gain their Livelihood by seducing 
others, that are younger than themselves, 
and by establishing a Criminal Commerce 
between the two Sexes. Among several 
of her Artifices to get Mony, she fre- 
quently perswades a vain young Fellow, 
that such a Woman of Quality, or such 
a celebrated Toast, entertains a secret 
Passion for him, and wants nothing but 
an Opportunity of revealing it. Nay, she 
has gone so far as to write Letters in the 
Name of a Woman of Figure, to borrow 
Mony of one of these foolish Roderigos, 
which she has afterwards appropriated to 
her own use: In the mean time, the 
Person, who has lent the Mony, has 
thought a Lady under Obligations to him, 
who scarce knew his Name; and won- 
dered at her Ingratitude when he has 
been with her, that she has not owned the 
Favour, though at the same time he was 
too much a Man of Honour to put her 
in mind of it. 


When this abandoned Baggage meets 
with a Man who has Vanity enough to 
give Credit to Relations of this nature, 
she turns him to very good Account, by 
repeating Praises that were never uttered 
and delivering Messages that were never 


sent. As the House of this shameless 
Creature is frequented by _ several 
Foreigners, I have heard of another 


Artifice, out of which she often raises 
Mony. The Foreigner sighs after some 
British Beauty, whom he only knows by 
Fame: Upon which she promises, if he 
can be secret, to procure him a Meeting. 
The Stranger, ravish’d at his good 
Fortune, gives her a Present, and in a 
little time is introduced to some Imagin- 
ary Title. For you must know that this 
cunning Purveyor has her Representa- 
tives, upon this Occasion, of some of the 
finest Ladies in the Kingdom. By this 
Means, as I am informed, it is usual 
enough to meet with a German Count 
in Foreign Countries, that shall make his 
Boasts of Favours he has received from 
Women of the highest Ranks, and the 
most unblemished Characters. 


Pope’s “sage dame, experienc’d in her 
trade” seems to echo the “infamous 
woman” described in The Spectator, and 
it is worth noting that there is nothing to 
correspond to this in the passage quoted by 
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Mr. Williams. It appears likely, therefore, 
that this passage from The Spectator is the 
ultimate source both for Pope’s lines and 
for A View of London and Westminster. 
N. W. BawcurTr. 
Liverpool. 


POPE’S HORACE IN JOHNSON’S 
JUVENAL 


THE solemn and beautiful couplet in 
Johnson’s Vanity of Human Wishes, 
Year chases year, decay pursues decay, 
Still drops some joy from with’ring life away 
(Il. 305-6) 
has no precise counterpart in Juvenal’s 
Tenth, which it imitates. Its nearest 
equivalent in the Latin poem is 
haec data poena diu viventibus, ut renovata 
semper clade domus multis in luctibus inque 
perpetuo maerore et nigra veste senescant. 
(Il. 243-5) 
The idea is there, of course, and in the 
surrounding lines in Juvenal’s poem, but 
there is a marked difference in the mode of 
expression, a difference, I would suggest, 
due to the influence of some lines in Pope’s 
version of Horace’s Second Epistle of the 
Second Book: 
Years foll’wing Years, steal something ev'ry day, 
At last they steal us from our selves away. 
(Il. 72-3) 
Johnson may, in fact, have thought of 
Horace’s own verses, for there is much in 
this particular Horatian epistle that re- 
sembles the idea and mood of Juvenal’s 
Tenth, especially the line that Pope built on 
in the couplet above: “Singula de nobis 
anni praedantur euntes” (I. 55). But 
Johnson’s phrasing of the idea, including 
the additional line and the rhyme, suggests 
Pope’s mediation. 
Such a supposition is lent more colour 


by a further reminiscence in the same 
passage of both poems. In the Vanity 
Johnson writes, 
New sorrow rises as the day returns, 
A sister sickens, or a daughter mourns. 
(ll. 301-2) 
Pope renders Horace’s “eripuere i0cos, 


Venerem, convivia, ludum” (1. 56) thus: 
In one our Frolicks, one Amusements end, 
In one a Mistress drops, in one a Friend. 
(Il. 74-5) 
One imagines that when Johnson caught 
the cue of Juvenal’s “ poena diu viventi- 


1 Juvenal speaks of funerals, of wife, of brothers, 
of sisters: see ll. 240-2. 
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bus” passage, his memory awakened those 
sober lines in Horace which Pope had 
rendered so feelingly, and fed them, quite 
naturally and almost intact, into The 
Vanity of Human Wishes. 
JOHN M. ADEN. 
Vanderbilt University. 


JOSEPH WARTON’S CRITICAL 
ESSAYS IN HIS “ VIRGIL” 


OSEPH WARTON’S four volume Worke 

of Virgil, in Latin and English, pub- 
lished in 1753? just three years before the 
appearance of the first edition of his Essay 
on Pope, seems to have brought him con- 
siderable reputation, for it was described as 
an “excellent” translation and an “ elegant 
edition”. In it Warton used Christopher 
Pitt’s translation of the Aeneid, critical 
essays by William Warburton, William 
Whitehead, and Bishop Atterbury, and 
extensive notes of classical scholars. His 
own contribution consists of his translation 
of the Eclogues and the Georgics, textual 
and critical commentary for all of Virgil’s 
poems, a dedication to Sir George Lyttel- 
ton, a life of Virgil, and four critical 
essays: “A Dissertation upon Pastoral 
Poetry” (I, 38-46), “ Reflections on Didac- 
tic Poetry” (I, 393-440), “A Dissertation 
on the Nature and Conduct of the Aeneid” 
(II, iii-xxiii), and a “Postscript” on the 
Aeneid (IV, 443-48). 

Although critical response to Warton’s 
translation was very favourable, little re- 
cognition was given to these four essays. 
A critic in the Monthly Review did observe, 
however, that the dissertation on pastoral 
contains “little besides what Mr. Johnson 
has said upon that subject”.* Since 
Warton’s quotation of Rambler No. 37 
comprises all but a three-page introduction 
to this eleven-page treatise, the reviewer’s 
comment seems thoroughly justified. 

Moreover, this same criticism of War- 
ton’s extensive reliance upon previously 
published writings may also be noted for 
his three succeeding essays. In all cases, 
Warton carefully acknowledged some use 
of Addison, Dubos, Le Bossu, and Rapin 
by citation or by quoting, but the extent of 


1 London, printed for R. Dodsley in Pall-Mall. 


2See the Monthly Review, viii (1753), 161-76; 
Gentleman's Magazine, xxiii (1753), 332-3. 
Vili, 162. 
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his borrowings is far greater than these 
references indicate. 

When he wrote his “Reflections on 
Didactic Poetry”, Warton almost certainly 
had Addison’s “Essay on Virgil’s Geor- 
gics” close at hand. Not only did Warton 
follow the same order of treatment which 
Addison used, that of discussing subject 
matter, precepts, digressions, and style of 
didactic verse; but he also borrowed his 
predecessor’s words and was evidently 
influenced by Addison’s thoughts to an 
appreciable degree. Throughout the essay, 
Warton quoted Addison’s remarks on the 
difference between prose and poetry in the 
treatment of precepts (I, 396), on the poet 
Hesiod (I, 406-9), and on Rapin as a critic 
(I, 431). But as regards Hesiod, Warton 
took exception to Addison’s judgment and 
proceeded to show in detail why he believed 
that Hesiod’s poetic merit was greater than 
Addison allowed. In addition to these 
direct citations, Warton’s comments on the 
poetic use of didactic subject matter (I, 
394-5), on making precepts pleasing (I, 397), 
on the effectiveness of digressions in 
didactic verse (I, 397-8), and on style (I, 
403-5) are significantly close to Addison’s 
ideas, if not identical in phraseology.° 
Warton frequently remarked on particular 
passages which showed Virgil’s poetic 
artistry. Of five quotations illustrating 
Virgil’s “address”? in enlivening precepts, 
one is cited by Addison (I, 396-7); of seven 
instances of Virgil’s' introduction of 
“ prodigies ”, six are mentioned by Addison 
(I, 398); both of Warton’s quotations show- 
ing Virgil’s skill in returning to his subject 
after digressions are to be found in Addi- 
son (I, 398); and Virgil’s choice of a parti- 
cular word in the first line of his poem is 
also noted by Addison (I, 405).° 

From Dubos, Warton quoted at length 
on the use of the pathetic in descriptive 
verse (I, 401-3), and in the paragraph which 
precedes this quoted material (I, 400), he 
borrowed Dubos’ ideas on the effectiveness 
of a “moving tale” and on the pleasures 
of re-reading certain eclogues.” Moreover, 
the only one of the seven “ prodigies” 


4 Joseph Addison, Works (1811), I, 190, 193-6. 

5 Ibid., pp. 189, 191-3. 

6 Ibid., pp. 191-3, 195. 

7 Jean Baptiste Dubos, Réflexions Critiques Sur la 
oo, c- la Peinture, sixth ed. (Paris, 1755), I, 
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mentioned by Warton which Addison did 
not note is cited by Dubos (I, 398).® 

In these first seventeen pages of the essay 
on didactic verse (I, 393-410), Warton thus 
relied very extensively on his reading of 
Addison, and also found Dubos helpful to 
his argument. The remaining portion of 
the treatise (I, 410-40) consists of an 
account of the “most celebrated didactic 
poets, ancient and modern” (I, 406); 
Warton often quoted authorities in these 
pages too, but he appears to have ack- 
nowledged his indebtedness regularly. 

The “Dissertation on the Nature and 
Conduct of the Aeneid” is largely based 
on Le Bossu, as Warton carefully stated at 
the outset (II, iii-iv). On the fable of the 
Aeneid he quoted a passage, though he did 
not indicate that the source of his quotation 
was Le Bossu (II, vi-vii).° Further, War- 
ton’s comments on character-delineation in 
epics (II, xi-xii) and on Virgil’s treatment 
of Dido, Latinus, Amata, and Turnus, are 
almost exact translations of Le Bossu’s 
criticism (II, xii-xiv).2° Also, the English 
critic chose a Greek motto from the Poetics 
which Le Bossu used (II, [i]); and Warton’s 
discussion of the fable of the Jliad (II, v), 
of the Roman background for the Aeneid 
(II, v-vi), of the faults of Lucan, Silius 
Italicus, and Statius as epic poets (II, ix), 
and of Aeneas’s character (II, xi-xii) may 
all have been based upon the Traité, 
although there is no marked similarity in 
wording.’ To be sure, Warton relied upon 
the critical words and ideas of several other 
of his predecessors, notably Addison (II, 
xvff.), Dryden (II, vii-viii), Blackwell (II, 
xix-xx), and Pope (II, xxiii) on the epic, but 
his principal authority for the entire first 
half of this twenty-page essay was Le 
Bossu, as he suggested in the beginning. 

The final critical commentary, the “ Post- 
script”, consists of the enumeration of nine 
instances of Virgil’s judgment, his “ chief 
excellence and characteristic” (IV, 433). 
In five of these, Warton borrowed from Le 
Bossu or Rapin, or both. For his remarks 
on the necessity of commencing epic action 
as near to the catastrophe as possible (IV, 
433-4), on Virgil’s conduct of the episodes 


8 Ibid., p. 61. 

9 René Le Bossu, Traité du Poéme Epique (Paris, 
1708), pp. 72-3. 

10 Tbid., pp. 480-4. 

11 Ibid., pp. 65-72, 95, 470-9. 
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(1V, 434-5), on the avoidance of useless and 
improper descriptions in the Aeneid (IV, 
438-40), and on Virgil’s art in disguising his 
moral sentences (IV, 443-5), Warton 
acknowledged his indebtedness to Le Bossu, 
but the borrowed material is considerably 
more extensive than the reference might 
suggest.’* From Rapin, Warton quoted 
only once, on Tasso’s faults (IV, 436-7): 
but other statements of Warton on the 
comparative inferiority of Nonnus, Statius, 
Ariosto, and Tasso, to Virgil (IV, 434-7, 
441-6) show remarkable agreement with 
Rapin’s adverse criticism of these same 
poets.*® 

While some of these critical notions 
about Virgil’s poetry were generally current 
among classical scholars of Warton’s time, 
the fact that he frequently quoted from 
Addison, Dubos, Le Bossu, and Rapin, and 
that his critical judgments closely paralleled 
those of his predecessors in many passages 
demonstrates the nature of his borrowings 
from these writers. Indeed, Warton’s men- 
tion of a critic characteristically suggests 
that the preceding sentences in a passage 
are almost as likely to come from the 
acknowledged source as those that follow. 
Thus all four of Warton’s critical essays in 
the Virgil show a close reading of various 
authorities as well as considerable use of 
the precise words of others to set forth his 
own critical positions. 

GEORGE B. SCHICK. 


Purdue University. 


12 Tbid., pp. 169, 375-8, 586-93, 616-62. 

13 René Rapin, Réflections sur l’Eloquence, la 
Poétique l’Histoire et la Philosophie, in Oeuvres 
(La Haye, 1725), II, 161-2, 165, 168, 171-2, 175-8. 


A SHENSTONE DRAFT LETTER 


JC INDNESS of heart and consideration 

for the poor were among the many 
qualities possessed and exercised by the 
poet William Shenstone (1714-1763). An 
illustration of his philanthropy is to be 
found in B.M. Add. MSS. 28959, folio 55b 
which is printed in The Letters of William 





Shenstone, edited by Marjorie Williams | 


(Basil Blackwell, Oxford, 1939) on page 454 
as letter No. CXCV, and in Letters of 
William Shenstone, edited by Duncan 
Mallam (University of Minnesota Press, 
Minneapolis, 1939) on page 337 as a foot- 
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note to letter No. 198. The transcriptions 
of this “letter” given by these two pains- 
taking editors vary in several details. That 
differences occur is perhaps excusable for 
the manuscript is but a rough pencil draft 
of a letter, rubbed and in places not very 
legible, written on the back of a letter dated 
28 June, 1756, by Shenstone’s publisher- 
friend Dodsley. 

This draft is interesting not merely as 
evidence of Shenstone’s anxiety to help 
those in need but because it indicates 
vividly the care he took in composing 
letters. Writing to the Rev. R. Graves on 
23 October, 1754, Shenstone declared, “I 
look upon my letters as some of my chef- 
d’euvres; and, could I be supposed to have 
the least pretensions to propriety of style 
or sentiment, I should imagine it must 
appear, principally, in my letters to his 
brother [Anthony Whistler], and one or two 
more friends” (M. Williams ed., p. 413). 
This full text of the manuscript is as 
follows: 


Mr Milward — 
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I am indebted to Mr. J. P. Hudson, an 
Assistant Keeper in the Department of 
Printed Books at the British Museum, for 
making this exact transcription for me. It 
shows that Shenstone made a false start, 
began again and then made several altera- 
tions before the draft met with his approval 
and could be copied for despatch to Mr. 
Milward. In the light of the care taken 
over the wording of a simple business letter, 
one is led to wonder how many drafts and 
amendments were made before the desired 
polish had been given to his brilliantly 
contrived letters to such discriminating 
correspondents as Lady Luxborough, 
Whistler, Graves and Jago. 

The Mr. Milward to whom the letter is 
addressed was probably Thomas Milward,’ 


1See Memoirs of the Hungerford, Milward and 
Oliver Families by Mrs. Frederick Francis Milward- 
Oliver, privately printed, 1930, and Collections for 
a Genealogy of the Noble Families of Henzey, 
Tyttery and Tyzack by H. Sydney Grazebrook 
(Stourbridge, 1877), pp. 46 and 47. 


number of Children 


Mary Rice has a child whert for 


whom she desires may 





Mr M. 
Niet 


The Bearer M. Rice has a number of 


Children, & one whom she-is-desirous y! quatfied I 


would recommend to Ld Foleys Hospital—I believe him 
to be a proper object of this Charity 
no way disqualify’d, & should be glad if he could 


as one 


be sent forye-Chet for the Choice of the Masters—If 


you or Mr Cox eed can be of any service in ye 


affair, I should be at all times ready to acknowledge 


my share of ye Obligation 


1] am your faith 
hum. ser. 


W S. 
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a solicitor, whose family estate was situated 
at Wollescote, near Stourbridge, Worcester- 
shire, only a mile or so from The Leasowes. 
The letter (M. Williams ed. p. 506) 
addressed “To Mr Milward, at Mr Hen- 
rick’s, in Bell-yard, near Temple-barr; 
London ”’, dated 12 March, 1759, indicates 
that Mr. Milward acted for Shenstone in 
legal matters. 

Lord Foley’s Hospital is the school 
established by Thomas Foley (see D.N.B.) 
at Old Swinford, the large parish in which 
the township of Stourbridge was then 
situated. The school was opened in 1667 
and the attractive original building is still 
in use. In his will dated January, 1671, 
Thomas Foley, who made a large fortune 
as an ironmaster, stated, “I doe give and 
beequeath unto Robert ffoley of Stour- 
bridge in the county of Worcester Esq, and 
unto my three sons Thomas ffoley Paul 
ffoley and Phillip ffoley . . . and to their 
heyres and Assignes for ever All that house, 
School or hospital that I lately built nigh 
Stourbridge in this County of Worcester 
aforesaid and which is now inhabited by 
Sixty poor boyes and all buildings .. . 
and my will is that all such lands... . shall 
for ever hereafter be employed as well unto 
and for such maintenance and education 
and placing forth of Sixty poor boyes and 
in such manner as I shall direct for the 
maintaining educating and placing forth of 
the Same poore Boyes, the repayring of the 
said house ...”. 

I have failed to discover a Milward 
among the feoffees of Old Swinford Hos- 
pital at the time Shenstone wrote his letter, 
but the Milwards were people of some 
influence in the Stourbridge area in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and a 
recommendation from one of them would 
probably carry some weight in obtaining a 
place in the school for a boy. William 
Scott in his Stourbridge and its Vicinity 
(Stourbridge, 1832) records (p. 183) that a 
Thomas Milward had a long lease of land 
at Iverley (which lies between Stourbridge 
and Kidderminster) from the Foley family. 

It is difficult to identify the Mr. Cox who 
Shenstone thought might also be able to 
help in getting the boy admitted. Cox is 
not an uncommon name in North Worces- 
tershire,” but there is also the possibility 


2See The Heraldry of Worcestershire, by H. 
Sydney Grazebrook (1873). 
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that Shenstone made a mistake in spelling 
the name Cookes on this occasion. In his 
letter to Milward dated 12 March, 1759, 
Shenstone mentioned, “I had ye Favor of 
a visit from the Misses Milwards, Miss 
Batchelor, Mr Meredyth & Mrs Cookes” 
(M. Williams ed., p. 506, letter no. CCXxxv)), 
The Cookes family was one of some dis. 
tinction in Worcestershire,* and the minute 
book of the feoffees of Old Swinford Hos- 
pital records that on 1 September, 1757, 
David Cookes, Esq., was elected a feoffee 
in the room of Humphry Lowe, Esq, 
deceased. 

The efforts of Shenstone to get Mary 
Rice’s boy admitted to the school appear 
to have failed for no boy named Rice is 
recorded in the register of admissions. It 
is interesting to note, however, that No. 
868 in the register is John, son of Mary 
Price, widow, of the parish of Kinver 
(which adjoined the parish of Old Swinford 
in the eighteenth century), aged about nine 
years, who was admitted to the Hospital 
on 17 September, 1760. A note by this 
entry states that the boy died on 15 
January, 1763. H. J. HADEN. 

Stourbridge. 


3 Ibid. 


CHARLES BRIETZCKE’S DIARY 
(1764) 


Communicated by Miss ELMA HAILEy 
(Continued from cevi. 214) 


Sun. July Ist. Beautiful Mg. in the Park 
by 8. & at St. Jas. Chapel which was full 
tho’ so early, see Miss Cartwright there, 
they went into the Green Park, & I gave 
Lady Anna Maria Stanhope*’ some 
Flowers I had from Mr. Fiddes, see Miss 
Pyke going thro’ the Rooms to Chapel, & 
afterwards in the Garden as I sat on the 
Bench by Strand Lane Door—I am very 
miserable about her, & am sorry I ever 
knew her—passd but did not see her this 
Aftern. Tea at Lord Lindore’s & walkd 
with Sir John Eyles this Evg., as I did this 
Mg.: & then join’d Miss 
Quaker 


Mon. 2nd. At Office where Wright seldom 
attends tho’ his Day on Monday, he had 
better stay in Town & pay his Debts, calld 


°7 One of the Earl of Harrington’s daughters. 
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at Mrs. Armitage’s but She was out drank 
Tea with Miss Peacock & walk’d with Sr. 
John Eyles 


Tues. 3rd. My Ld. in Town by 10. see 
Miss Barlow as I went there. She is a 
pretty Girl, one may know many, but few 
like Miss Pyke, din’d at Charing Cross, 
passd but did not see Miss Pyke, hard upon 
me to fix my Choice where it is never 
acceptable See Miss Warburton & her 
Bror. in the Park, in the Mg. he was with 
Fenhoulet at Vauxhall with Cookes & 
Willes, see Mr. & Mrs. Bennet (late Miss 
Horne) there, too grand for me to take any 
Notice, reflected on Miss Horne who I 
believe I might Have thad as She used 
always to smile when She lived in Tavi- 
stock Street 


Wed. 4th. Ld. Bath very ill, & Mr. Legge 
—always busy, so is Wace since Morin’s 
absence he has not paid me yet—sent Sr. 
Peter Fenhoulet a Note of what my Ld. 
told me abot his selling his Place, in the 
Evg. he thanked me for it, & Mr. War- 
burton walkd with me who is to purchase 
of him, see Miss Pyke there in the Park 
once, am rather inclin’d to think I shall 
write one Lr. more in my Vindication—see 
Miss Wares there, & walked with Fanny 
Rowarth—Lady Harrington cald to me to 
say She was going to Tunbridge & hoped I 
would write to her there 


Thur. 5th. Mr. Hale told me Frank who 
was christen’d last Friday wants a Place, 
his Impudence is amazing, a sad Wretch 
but good enough for his Mast tho’ it is a 
pity they should plague every Body as they 
both do—dind in my Grandts Room & will 
for the future to avoid his Comy. drank 
Tea with Mrs. Armitage & Mrs. Liege, 
mighty civil & talkd to me of Miss Walker, 
who is certainly a pretty Girl but I cant 
speak even to her & I think myself at 
present at least under a kind of Agreement 
with Miss Pyke, but that is Madness walkd 
cg Peter Fenhoulet & Justice Keeling 
is Evg. 


Frid. 6th. Having reflected in my Mind for 
some Time past of speaking to My Ld. 
about my Situation, in the Office My Atten- 
dance & Labor etc. I took the Resolution of 
doing it today, adding, that I should be 
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happy to be put upon the footing of Mr. 
Fraser & be made his private Secry. I also 
hinted the Feelings I had had about my 
attendance up Stairs, & hoped he would not 
take amiss what I had said, which he said 
was very reasonable & he would think upon 
it, he is a very good natured Man & received 
it as well & better than I could wish,—told 
Sedgwick of it, tho’ it was not paying him a 
great compt but I said I could not expect 
any Thing from our short Acquaintance he 
thought it not an improper Request, tho’ 
he had given me no Reason to think him 
my Friend, I thought it but best to speak to 
him just of this—One so absorb’d as he is 
in my Lds. Friendship & Favor forgets old 
Times—Rain’d so violent, was forced to go 
home in a Chair, walkd with Mr. Webb in 
the Temple, I believe Miss Pyke was in her 
Room when I pass’d: 


Sat. 7th. Mr. Morin sent for from Margate 
to attend D’Eon’s Trial, walkd in the Green 
Park this Evg. with Miss Ways, see Miss 
Barlow & Miss Rogers there At Mr. Fraser’s 
Ho. this Mg. think of taking it, all the 
Fraser’s & Arnold’s there 


Sun. 8th. See Miss Pyke pass thro’ to 
Chapel, & was after it in the Gardens, in 
the Park with Mr. Farrels—passd & repassd 
but did not see Miss Pyke—miserable Situ- 
ation mine Dissentions, bad usage, no 
Entertainment at home etc. Walk in the 
Park, not pleasant but most charming 
Weather, that nor Nothing will do when 
Mind is not at ease 
All my Thought & Care is for Miss Pyke 
Tho’ I am afraid She never me will like. 
Walkd with Miss Hayes, & Rogers, & Mr. 
[illegible] with whom they were to sup, 
asked me which I took civil in him, but I 
did not go 


Mon. 9th. Was to look at some Furniture 
in Bow Street, for Mr. Fraser’s House which 
I believe I shall take, drank Tea at Tun- 
bridge Wells & home by the City Road 


Tue. 10th. My Ld. in Town, heard Nothing 
of my Secretaryship, can Sedgwick have 
altered my Ld’s Mind, yes certainly—Sad 
Night with the Rheumatism & Gout, My 
Ld. askd me a abot it if it was the Gout I 
fear it is, in repassing see Miss Pyke & her 
Compy at the Windows 
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Wed. 11th. No Notice, must say I hardly 
expect it—at Geoe’s but did not see (blank) 
At Office & Green Park with Fanny 
Roworth 


Thur. 12th. Mrs. & Phil Way drank Tea 
with us for Ist. Time since their Tiff 


Frid. 13th. Hear Nothing, astonished a 
litthe—Sedgwick asked Govr Melvill to 
Dinner before me for next Friday, rude if 
he does not ask me, tho’ I don’t expect it, 
walk’d with Farrel & Jones to Night 


Sat. 14th. did not see Miss Pyke, at 
Donaldson’s** the Booksellers Mrs. God- 
frey’s & the Office—staid at Home the rest 
of the Day at home with my Grandr 


Sun. 15th. As I whippd in to Chapel see 
Miss Pyke who spoils my Devotions after 
Chapel see her in the Gardens, Miss War- 
burton left her with Mr Burnthwaite & they 
said Something together, She walked in the 
same Walk I did & looked very pretty.—I 
was wretched in every Thought abot her, & 
agreed with Miss Ways that the Compy She 
was with was not proper—I am afraid I 
shall never succeed, I am sure, set aside my 
not knowing her I thought I might, as She 
dont want a Man that piques himself upon 
his Family, & me that would use her well, 
which J would do—passd after Dinner but 
not see her, Hubert’s Death in the Papers 
he dy’d Thury Evg last suddenly, I see him 
the 6th last well & never thinking I sup- 
pose any more, nor perhaps so much of 
Death than myself 


Mon. 16th. At Office, Wright had Leave 
for 3 Days Tuey last & is not returned 
Rainy Weather, tho’ I put on my Boots & 
walk’d to Islington & drank Tea there— 
calld at Mr. Morans, & when it was duskish 
I passed Miss Pyke’s & see her—I suppose 
Mr. Warburton is to be the happy man— 
Think I see him there last Week his Sist has 
a fine Opportuny to say pretty things for 
him, sorry we droppd her Acquaintance— 
Warburton to whom Ld. Falmouth objects 


38 Mr. Alexander Donaldson of Edinburgh book- 
seller of Edinburgh, opened a shop in the Strand, 
at the corner of Arundel Street, where he sold his 
cheap editions of the most popular English books 
in defiance of the supposed common-law of 
Literary Property. 
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as not being a Gentleman is making out his 
Pedigree 


Tue. 17th. My Ld. in Town by 11. see 
Miss Barlow at her Window, a pretty Girl 
—Larpent Shadwell & Wace din’d at Stan- 
hopes—In Temple Gardens after Dinner & 
in the Fields 


Wed. 18th. As usual at My Lds. of which 
I am afraid I shall grow very tired, if I have 
no Ans. & no Encouragement—I hope 
Sedge has not playd me false thro’ Jealousy 
as ‘My Ld. said my Request was very reason- 
able & proper, at Office & in Temple 
Gardens Spoke to Sedgwick of having 
heard Nothing of my Ld. abot what I said 


Thurs. 19th. My Ld. & Sedgwick went to 
Blackheath to see Mr. Legge, I sat with 
Martheille, & in the Evg. walkd in the 
Temple Gardens after dining & drinking 
Tea with my Grandtr—Mor. Harriot & 
Nanny dind at Mr. English’s at Hampstead 
—Jack ordered abroad I wish with all my 
heart he was there, I walked in the Temple 
Gardens, in going there see Miss Pyke at 
her Window, & in repassing She & Miss 
Warburton were both standing at Windows 


Frid. 20th. Sedgwick did not come to my 
Ld. till 12.—Stanhope dind with him, but he 
as I thought did not ask me, which was very 
rude & certainly I cannot have any Regard 
for such a Man, not such as I otherwise 
should were he to behave towards me in the 
Manner My assiduity & Courtesy towards 
him, may, deserve—Besides the Manner he 
has behaved in abot my Secryship too fully 
convinces me that I am not much in his 
Favor, & that the World are all alike—I 
walkd in the Temple Gardens & paid it all 
off with thinking 


Sat. 21st. In the Gardens with Mr. Crisp, 
an odd Man he is—walkd & lounged in the 
Park with Sr. Peter Fenhoulet & Mr. War- 
burton who talkd (to) me about his Sister 
& askd how Mrs. Deane*® did, I happy if 
I could be introduced through his Means 
to Miss Pyke, & that She was not engaged 
either to him or any Body else, but I have 
no Hopes of any Thing of that Kind now— 
In the Evg. after dining with my Grand: 


59 Mrs. Dean, Charles’s grandmother, who lived 
with them at Somerset House. 
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drank Tea at Tunbridge Wells & walkd by 
the new Road, it was very pleasant 


Sun. 22nd. At Chapel, a Rainy Day, I 
stept to Geoe’s & see Miss Pyke sitting as 
I passd I believe 


Mon, 23rd. At the Office & busy, Wright 
never there I remark, ’twill be the worse for 
him, I fear had a Lr. from Mr. Jones abot 
that Wretch Jack’s going abroad, in which 
I shall not interfere—Drank Tea with Lord 
& Lady Lindores & see Miss Aspinwall in 
the Green Park the Consul’s Daughr. a 
very pretty Girl, I walkd with Miss Hayes 
& Rogers—passd Miss Pyke’s at 5. & at past 
9. again but did not see her, sadly un- 
happy upon that Score—wish to be 
acquainted with her that I might sound her 
Inclinations which I am afraid are not for 
me, I cannot help it or do otherwise than 
I have done, & submit it all to Providence, 
must calmly & in hopes of having one e’er 
long to my Mind & to my Wishes. 


Tue. 24th. At My Lds. who was in Town 
by 11 met Mr. Allan who is just come from 
Ireland My Ld gave me the Gold Box that 
came from the Nabob to send down to his 
Ho. it is worth more than £150—I thought 
he was going to say something to me but 
he did not—I am in much doubt whether 
he ever will & how to proceed in it—office 
very busy, I had my Share—Wright very 
lazy, & will hurt himself I see—In the Evg. 
calld there & walkd in the Park, (after I 
had drunk Tea at Geoe’s) & passed & re- 
passd Miss Pyke’s without the Pleasure of 
seeing her, very doubtfull whether I shall 
write to her again now 


Wed. 25th. No News yet of my Secretary- 
ship, which I don’t at all like, but I should 
consider it is the World & that Nothing 
but Interest prevails which I have not & no 
Qualities, either good or bad to recommend 
me—In the Evg. passd & repassd but did 
not see Miss Pyke, at the Office & walkd 
with Miss Hayes & Miss Rogers—Dr. 
Foote, Sam! Foote’s Bror, told me as I met 
him in Howard Street, that he was once 
Chaplain to Ld. Halifax who never came 
to hear him, & that he now knew Sedgwick 
by having lived near him in Scotland Yd 
& that he was a proud insignificant Fellow; 
I believe so too, & am afraid he will con- 
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vince me too fully of it, I am sure I have 
all the Reason to think & say so of him, 
by such a total Want of Friendship towards 
me, or not to talk of Friendship such a 
Neglect of me who have shown him all 
proper Civilities—Even to day he put the 
Warrts into Larpent’s Hands for Baronets, 
tho’ I had the Trouble to write to acquaint 
them of it & might in Justice I think be 
favord with the passing them 


Thur. 26th. Very queer with Sedgwick, am 
afraid I shall let him see I know him which 
would be best not, but my Nature is such 
—had a Lr. from Col. Williamson abt Jack, 
sadly unhappy in Thought & Domestick 
Quarrels about him, which is too much 
now after what he & his Bror. have had, & 
with every Thing else & every Body else I 
have to do with—It spends my Spirits too 
much & makes me old before I am young 
hardly—I walked about 8. in the Temple 
Gardens with Sam Ware, it was very cold 
& Days shorten now apace—In going home 
see Miss Pyke at her Door with Miss War- 
burton just going in, I always feel most 
unhappy when I see her & have ten thou- 
sand Doubts & Fears, tho’ I think I need 
not much doubt after what has passd, it is 
too plain I am not to be the Man for her, 
I cannot help it or do otherwise than I have 
—see Miss Holles the Quaker & walked with 
her to Parliament Street, She is a sweet Girl 
& rich too & her I know, but not of her 
Disposition & good Qualities as I do of 
Miss Pyke 


Frid. 27th. Stanhope askd me to Dinner 
which Sedgwick has never yet done. I am 
convinced t’is Pride etc—My Ld. went out 
of Town after he Ld. Sandwich & Mr. 
Grenville had Signed the Instrument for 
Princess Augusta’s Dowery which I sealed 
—Wace Aust & I din’d at Stanhope’s very 
agreably I took a Turn with Capt. Lesley 
in the Green Park but it was soon dark. 
walk’d by Miss Pykes at near 10, her win- 
dows were open but did not see (her) 
Martheille got his Money at last from Ld. 
Sandwich to day 


Sat. 28th. Made some Rasberry & Cherry 
Brandy this Mg. & walkd thro’ the Park to 
the Office & back, in the Evg. at 7. passed 
Miss Pyke’s but did not see her, & walk’d 
in the Green Park with Chowne, & Miss 
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Rogers & Mrs. Barton, Kitty Proctor drank 
Tea with us 


Sun. 29th. At Chapel & see Miss Pyke go 
thro’ the Garden I followed her up Stairs, 
& see her a bit in the Gardens afterwds but 
She soon went out—In the Park with Wace, 
& passed & repassed Miss Pyke to George’s 
Coffee house. in repassing see Miss Pyke 
with Mr. Burnthwaite, sadly miserable as 
I could not walk with her they were on foot 
& passd her house I walkd in Green Park 
with The Honle Mr. Fane & Jones, & then 
Fuller 


Mon. 30th. After calling in West went to 
the Office, turnd out rainy & Thunder at 
Dinner, I was at Geoes & thought I see 
Miss Pyke looking out of Window, last 
Night of Ranelagh—Dine always with my 
Grandr, walkd in our Gardens with Mrs. 
Way & Miss Cass 


Tues. 31st. My Ld. did not come to Town 
tho’ I went to his House in a Coach—at the 
Office, Wright has not yet produced him- 
self tho’ desired to return last Sunday— 
Lady Fanny Montagu has been very ill 
some Time, fear she will die—I met Crisp 
in going thro’ the Gardens, he told me Mr. 
Eton has got an House just by Miss Pyke’s, 
that Miss Pyke is going into a ready fur- 
nished House the Woman of the House 
having quarrelld with her that She had a 
Gentn of Cawley’s Recommendation, who 
She refused tho’ he offered her a Settlement 
of 800£ a yr., but She did not like his 
Temper, Crisp joked to me about having 
her, & said Cawley was the Man to get her 
for me & that I had best speak to him, it 
was no Joke to me & I wish Crisp could 
serve me in earnest—As we passed She was 
sitting by the Window,—I went to Geoes & 
then to St. Clement’s Coffee Ho.*° where 
Crisp playd at Drafts, I then went to see 
the Scaffolding erected round St. Brides 
Spire which was damaged by Lightning a 
curious Piece of Workmanship, & repassed 
Miss Pyke’s in my Way home, whose Head 
I just see 


40 In the Strand. 


PRE-DATINGS AND ADDITIONS 


Tae CONNOISSEUR and The Babler 
provide a number of examples of 
words that are of earlier date than the 
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earliest quotations in O.E.D., and some not 
exemplified in form, or meaning. I quote 
from the 1786 reprint in Harrison’s British 
Essayists, Vol. VI, and give the relevant 
O.E.D. dating in brackets after the head- 
word. 


I. (i) Pre-datings from The Connoisseur: 


bon vivant (1798) 

. . the politeness of the French 
language has distinguished every glut- 
ton by the title of Bon Vivant.” 
(LXXXVII, 1755) 

a certain age (1803, II, 7e.) 
The Connoisseur thinks Miss applied 
to ladies ‘‘ at a certain age” raises false 
hopes. (XLIV, 1754) 
Dutch concert (1864 s.v. Concert, 1773 
s.v. Dutch) 
“, . this curious performance should 
be sung jointly by all the best voices, 
in the manner of a Dutch concert 
where every man sings his own tune.” 
(LXXIII, 1755) 
extravaganza (1794 for the composition, 
1789 in the transferred use as here.) 
“Thalia... was... with difficulty 
restrained from falling into ridiculous 
drolleries, and what our author calls 
extravaganzas in her manner.” (VI, 
1754, acknowledging the Italian origin 
of the word) 
fine lady (1801) 
“To describe the life of a Fine Lady 
would be only to set down a perpetual 
round of visiting, gaming, dressing, 
and intriguing.” (XLIV, 1754) 
gaffle (1755, from Bailey’s Dictionary, 
without quotation.) 
“cocks ... are rescued from the dung- 
hill, and armed with gaffles.” (XXX, 
1754) 
to beat hollow (1786) 
“The Romans .. . paid the greatest 
honours to those that beat the whole 
a hollow.” (LXIII, 1755) 
“ His flight, he’d boast, 
to follow, 
For horse and dog, he'd beat 
them hollow.” (XC, 1755) 
sale-shop (1789) ; 
‘as much linen . . . as would furnish 
a sale-shop.” (XCI, 1755) 
“the sale-shops in Monmouth Street.” 
(CXV, 1756) 


twere vain 
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to see out (in drinking-bout, 1837, 27c.) 
“Tom Buck .. . can see out the 
stoutest freeholder in England. He has 
indeed swallowed many a tun in the 
service of his country.” (XCII, 1755) 


I. (ii) From The Babler, 1763-7: 

bon vivant, adj. 

a bon-vivant collection (of songs) in 
No. XXXI, 1763. 

a bon-vivant felicity (LXVII). 

my bon-vivant readers (LXXX). 

a bon-vivant circle at Almack’s or the 
Cocoa Tree (LXIX). 

little stranger (early 19th century) 

“  , . the birth of this little stranger 
rendered me a kind of interloper in the 
family.” (CV, 1767: the phrase has 
special point, in that the small step- 
brother ousts the rightful heir.) 

a toss-up (1809 in figurative sense) 
“When a woman once owns her love 
for a man, there is scarce a toss-up 
between her and destruction.” (LXXII) 

washiness (1806, fig.) 

“Humanity, which is nothing more 
than a childish washiness of nature.” 
(XIII, 1763, a satiric glossary.) 


II. Additions: 
(i) Forms: 
bon front 
“an inflexible kind of impudence 
which is known under the fashionable 
title of the Bon front.” (Babler, CV) 
derry-down, adj. 
“a plain derry-down tune.” (Babler, 
XC 


dinner-card 
“T received ...a dinner-card... with 
the intimation that I should meet some 
very agreeable ladies.” (Connoisseur, 
XIV, 1754.) (An invitation, not the 
place-card of O.E.D. Supplement.) 


(ii) Senses: 
bye-battle 
“Our present race of spindle-shanked 


'The Babler was a two-volume selection of 
essays that had been first published in Owen's 
Weekly Chronicle, where they ran on Saturdays 
from 12 Feb., 1763 to 5 June, 1767. The reprint 
gives only the day of the week and date of the 
month. Up to No. XLVIII, 7 Jan., 1764, the year 
is clear: but some of the dates given later seem 
not to have fallen on the Saturday in any of the 
relevant years, and there are large gaps. 
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‘beaux had rather close with an orange- 
wench at the playhouse, than engage in 
a bye-battle at Tottenham Court.” 
(Connoisseur, XXX, 1754, on Boxing) 
A transferred use of bye-battle (1716, 
O.E.D. Suppl.) for a lesser cock-fight 
as distinct from a main. 


don 


Used in Connoisseur, LXVIII, 1755, 
and CX, 1756, for elderly or grave 
London citizens. 


fork 


“the elder daughter [has] . . . a couple 
of tushes that project a surprising way 
from the mouth, like the forks of an 
elephant.” (Babler, LXIV). No such 
sense s.v. Fork, n. but cp. 19th-cent. 
verb “to protrude awkwardly ”. 


joyous (in bad sense) 


Cp. O.E.D., joyous spirit s.v. Jessamy, 
4: The Babler makes it clear that the 
joyousness is disreputable. No. XXII 
is an attack on what No. XXIII calls 
“the modern methods of being joy- 
ous”. “I do not know any one 
circumstance so productive of disorder 
. . . aS the general propensity among 
all ranks of people, when they meet 
in company, to be joyous, as it is 
called”. Joyous is applied to evening, 
meetings, and society. 


parch 


The Babler No. XXXI (1763) quotes a 
drinking-song whose author hopes that 
any “accent which virtue should hate ” 
should “ parch quickly ” on his tongue. 
O.E.D. seems to have no figurative use 
meaning “to cease”. Is this a poetical 
version of the slang “dry up”, first 
quoted from 1864? 


to call a spade a spade 


Used to mean “to be tautologous”. 
“... the poet has done little more than 
called a spade a spade: that is, made 
use of synonimous [sic] epithets, or 
meanings entirely similar.” (Babler, 
CXXII) 


stag 


The two sets of essays show that 
“buck ” had a more sinister sense than 
O.E.D.’s reference to window-breaking 
suggests: it commonly meant that the 
“gentleman” was a thug. Babler 
LXV, pointing out that there is little 
difference between Mohock, Blood 
and Buck, says that all are “equally 
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distinguished for malevolence of heart 
and weakness of understanding”. In 
Connoisseur XXVIII, 1754, we meet 
Tom Dare-Devil, who was “so much 
superior to the rest of our Bucks that 
he gained the appellation of Stag”. 
In No. CXXII, 1756, the mock-dedica- 
tion declares “you ... exalted your- 
self so far above the common pitch 
of vulgar Bucks, that you was dis- 
tinguished, before the age of twenty, 
with the noble appellation of stag”. A 
similar awareness of the metaphor is 
shown in No. LII, where Miss Harriot 
Hare-Brain claims that if she and her 
like had been men, they would “ have 
been Bucks of the first head”. 
West Indies 

In Babler LXXXV, the country squire 
who has been reading the History of 
the Six Nations has “scarce an idea 
in his head’’, as a result, “that does 
not bear some relation to the West 
Indies ”. 

As the Six Nations belong to main- 
land North America, this must be a 
late and extended use of West Indies, 
which the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries had used to cover the con- 
quest of Columbus. 


III. Queries: 


(i) Is a “paper-box” a snuff-box of 
papier-maché? If so, it would support 
O.E.D.’s surmise that the “ French” 
phrase (1753) is not of French origin. 
In Connoisseur XXXII, on snuff- 
taking, the “man of taste” takes his 
snuff from “a right Paris paper-box ”’. 
The date is 1754, but the story assumes 
the phrase is well known. 

(ii) What colour is ‘“Parson’s Blue”? 
The Reverend (Mr. Jessamy is known 
among the ladies as the Beau-Parson. 
“Out of his Canonicals, his constant 
dress is what they call Parson’s-Blue, 
lined with white.” (Connoisseur, LXV, 
1755). Susie I. TUCKER. 

Bristol. 


THE TITLE OF AMERICA’S FIRST 
WORK OF FICTION 


RANCIS HOPKINSON’S 4A Pretty 
Story Written in the Year of Our Lord 


July, 1961 


2774. By Peter Grievous, Esq. (1774)' has 
sometimes been called the first work of 
fiction in America.” More of an allegorical 
tale than a novel, it presents the events 
leading up to the American Revolution in 
a manner very similar to Orwell’s Animal 
Farm. Various critics have suggested that 
Hopkinson’s model was Arbuthnot’s The 
History of John Bull. 

What has not been pointed out is that 
the device of dating the work a thousand 
years into the future was apparently 
suggested to Hopkinson by Louis Sébastien 
Mercier’s futuristic narrative entitled L’An 
2440 (1770). An English translation of this 
by William Hooper was printed in London 
in 1772 under the title of Memoirs of the 
Year Two Thousand Five Hundred. Since 
Hopkinson’s Pretty Story appeared so 
shortly after Mercier’s work, it seems 
likely that he copied this device from him, 
having seen either the French version or the 
English translation. An American edition 
of Hooper’s translation was published at 
Philadelphia in 1795, showing that the 
work was not unknown in America.* 

EMERSON ROBERT LOOMis. 

University of Alabama. 


1There were two editions of A Pretty Story 
peat in Philadelphia and one in Williamsburg 
in 1774. 

2“ The first work of fiction written and published 
m America, antedating ‘The Power of Sympathy’ 
by 15 years”? (Oscar Wegelin, Early American 
~— 1774-1830, 3rd ed. (New York, 1929), 
p. 22). 

3 This material is an outgrowth of a larger study 
made possible by a summer grant from the 
University of Alabama Research Committee. 


“ FINISHER ” 1771: AN O.E.D. 
ANTEDATING 


HE date given in O.E.D. for the first 
recorded use of “ Finisher, 2c., colloq., 
Something that finishes, discomfits, or ‘ does 
for’ any one” is 1817. Dr. Charles Burney 
used the word in 1771, however, in The 
Present State of Music in France and Italy: 


But the last chorus was a_ finisher with a 
vengeance! it surpassed in clamour, all the noises 
I had ever heard in my life. 


No doubt a last chorus is also straight- 
forwardly a finisher in O.E.D.’s sense 1, but 
the special sense is clearly there. 

C. J. RAWSON. 

Newcastle upon Tyne, 1. 


1], 27 (=17 in P. A. Scholes’s edition, 1959). 
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SOME ECHOES OF ROBERT 
FERGUSSON IN BURNS’S 
“A MAUCHLINE WEDDING ” 
GTUDENTS of Burns have amply demon- 
strated the remarkable extent to which 
Burns leaned on the work of Robert 
Fergusson (1750-1774), the brilliant Edin- 
burgh poet whom he called “my elder 
brother in misfortune, by far my elder 
brother in the Muse”. In poem after poem 
of Burns the pervasive influence of Fergus- 
son can be seen—in isolated phrases or 
rhymes, in matters of poetic technique, in 
parallel images, sometimes in the methods 
or conceptions of entire poems. Most of 
this indebtedness, which Burns himself 
repeatedly and generously acknowledged, 
has been pointed out in detail by a long 
line of Burns scholars from Otto Ritter 
(Quellen-studien zu Robert Burns, Berlin, 
1903) down to the present. It is, therefore, 
doubly surprising that some striking echoes 
of Fergusson in A Mauchline Wedding 
have never, to my knowledge, been noted.’ 
The manuscript of A Mauchline Wed- 
ding was enclosed by Burns in his letter to 
Mrs. Dunlop, 21 August, 1788, though the 
poem was no doubt originally composed in 
August, 1785, at the time of the actual 
wedding which it depicts.” It is a frag- 
mentary effort in the age-old style of 
Christis Kirk on the Green, a genre in 
which Burns later produced several im- 
portant poems, including The Holy Fair, 
The Ordination, and Halloween. Like 
them, A Mauchline Wedding is written in 
the traditional stanza form and is a satiri- 
cal, mildly bawdy, high-spirited description 
of a rustic celebration. (It is amusing to 
note that the naughtiest passage in the 
poem, stanza 3, Burns left incomplete in 
order to allow Mrs. Dunlop the pleasure 
of filling in the last line for herself. Re- 
ferring to this hiatus, the poet waggishly 
declares: ““As I never wrote it down, my 
recollection does not entirely serve me ”.) 
A Mauchline Wedding differs from Burns’s 
major poems in this genre in being a frag- 
mentary occasional piece, probably dashed 
off in haste, though it is marked by Burns’s 
characteristic skill and vitality. Burns was 
‘An excellent critical discussion of this poem 
has recently appeared in Thomas Crawford, Burns: 
A Study of the Poems and Songs (Edinburgh, 
1960), pp. 112-5. 
2See The Letters of Robert Burns, ed. 
DeLancey Ferguson (Oxford, 1931), I, 248-9. 
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writing privately here in a relaxed and 
jocular mood and certainly did not intend 
the work for publication;* it is, therefore, 
not surprising that, consciously or not, 
phrases and images from his favourite Fer- 
gusson floated to the surface of his mind. 
The first reminiscence of Fergusson in 
A Mauchline Wedding appears in the open- 
ing lines of the first two stanzas: 
When Eighty-five was seven months auld, 
And wearing thro’ the aught, 
When rotting rains & Boreas bauld 
Gied farmer-folks a faught .. . 
The rising sun o’er Blacksideen 
Was just appearing fairly, 
When Nell & Bess get up to dress 
Seven lang half hours o’er early! 
These lines are quite similar in conception 
to the corresponding lines in the first two 
stanzas of Fergusson’s Hallow-fair: 
At Hallowmas, whan nights grow lang, 
And starnies shine fu’ clear, 
Whan fock, the nippin cald to bang, 
Their winter hap-warms wear .. . 
Upo’ the tap o’ ilka lum 
The sun began to keek, 
And bad the trig made maidens come 
_ Asightly joe to seek...‘ 
This notion of the girls rising earlier than 
usual to get dressed in their finery for the 
big day also appears in the sixth stanza of 
Fergusson’s Leith Races: 
Ere servant maids had wont to rise 
To sceeth the breakfast kettle, 
Iik dame her brawest ribbons tries, 
_ _, To put her on her mettle .. . 
Significantly similar passages also appear in 
the fifteenth-century prototypes of the 
genre, Christis Kirk on the Green (stanzas 
1-2) and Pehlis to the Play (stanzas 2-3).° 
The parallels cited above are suggestive 
rather than conclusive; far more striking in 
this respect are the final lines in Burns’s 
poem, describing the emergence of the 
bridegroom’s father: 
And auld John Trot wi’ sober phiz 
As braid & bra’s a Bailie, 
His shouthers & his Sunday's giz 
Wi’ powther & wi’ ulzie 
Weel smear’d that day. 


3 The pcet’s attitude emerges clearly from his 
remark to Mrs. Dunlop: ‘Tho’ the folks are 
rather uppish, they are such as I did not chuse to 
expose so I think this is about the second time I 
ever scrawled it’’. 

4 This quotation and those from Fergusson’s 
Leith Races and The Election are taken from the 
standard edition, The Poems of Robert Fergusson, 
ed. Matthew P. McDiarmid, Scottish Text Soc., 
3rd Ser. 24 a , 1956), II, 89, 162, 186. | 

5 The texts of both of these may be found in 
The Maitland Folio Manuscript, ed. W. A. Craigie, 
— Text Soc. (Edinburgh, 1919), I, 149-55, 
176-83. 
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This is a direct and unmistakable echo of 
the sparkling second stanza of Fergusson’s 
The Election (another Christis Kirk poem), 
describing the preparations of the bustling, 
self-important tradesman for the banquet 
about to be given by the Deacons who have 
been victorious in an Edinburgh municipal 
election: 
Haste, Epps, quo’ John, an bring my gez, 
Take tent ye dinna’t spulzie: 
Last night the barber ga’t a friz, 
An’ straikit it wi’ ulzie. 
Hae done your PARITCH lassie Liz, 
Gi’e me my sark an’ gravat ; 
I’se be as braw’s the Deacon is 
Whan he taks AFFIDAVIT 
O’ FaltH the day. 
There can surely be no doubt about the 
significance of these parallels. Notice that 
in addition to the fact that each passage 
involves a “John” who is proud of his 
“ giz”? well smeared with “ ulzie”’, Burns’s 
phrase “ As... bra’s a Bailie” is an almost 
verbatim echo of Fergusson’s “as braw’s 
the Deacon”. 


The passages just cited provide clear 
evidence that in writing A Mauchline 
Wedding Burns was recalling, perhaps 
subconsciously, a brilliant stanza from 
Fergusson’s The Election, and, less dis- 
tinctly, several images from Fergusson’s 
Hallow-fair and Leith Races, all three of 
which are poems in the same Christis Kirk 
genre. The pertinent passages in A Mauch- 
line Wedding must therefore be added to 
the long list of Burns’s debts to Fergusson, 
as still further proof of the tremendous and 
catalytic impact of the Edinburgh poet 
upon Burns’s creative genius. 

ALLAN H. MACLAINE. 

Texas Christian University. 


NOTES FOR A REVISED LIFE OF 
WILLIAM JACKSON: A POSTSCRIPT’ 


IN my “Notes for a Revised Life of 

William Jackson ”’,? I implied (or, rather, 
Peter Stuart implied) that Jackson and 
Colonel Glover left England shortly after 
the death of the Duchess of Kingston, 
which occurred in Paris on 26 August, 
1788. I have since found evidence that 
they did not leave until the spring of 1789 
and that Jackson thereafter functioned not 

1 This study has been financed by a grant from 


the American Philosophical Society. 
2N. &Q., cevi (1961), 43-7. 
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only as Colonel Glover’s adviser, but as 
foreign correspondent for one of the Lon- 
don newspapers. 

On 13 February, 1789, Peter Stuart quit 
the original Star, and Evening Advertiser to 
found the spurious Star, and Evening 
Advertiser, which on 21 February published 
an “ ACROSTIC./BY A RECLAIMED 
LIBERTINE ”, who identified himself as 
“W. J./D-t-n, Viller’s-street’’, dating his 
communication “Feb. 2”. “W. J.” did 
not reappear, but on 11 May the spurious 
Star, by this time retitled Morning Star, 
carried the following account, which I give 
at length in the hope that it may be of 
assistance to biographers of the Duchess 
of Kingston: 


DUCHESS OF KINGSTON 


Colonel GLOVER, every man of 
worth will be happy to hear, is likely to 
be acknowledged by the FRENCH 
COURT, as the only heir . . . to the late 
DUCHESS OF KINGSTON! 

The Jaws in FRANCE always pay a 
preference to a distant relation who shall 
personally appear and declare himself 
ready to pay all debts and run every 
hazard. 

‘The nearest of BLOOD has no such 
chance of succeeding there, if the 
business is done by agency. 

The agents [sic] Lettres’ de Benefices 
declare they only mean to receive all 
monies, but will not be answerable for 
any debts. 

It was supposed, that the DUCHESS 
of KINGSTON was POISONED! For 
she was not one hour dead, till she 
SWELLED, and TURNED BLACK, 
even to her finger nails! The PERPE- 
TRATOR is not known. 


St. ASSISE. 

Colonel GLOVER, it is thought, will 
sell her Grace’s French estate of St. 
Assise. 

It is the most beautiful spot, perhaps, 
in the universe. 

This estate is valued at SIXTY THOU- 


SAND pounds, and the furniture at | 


EIGHT THOUSAND pounds. 
It abounds with all sorts of game. 


In splendor it vies with HAMPTON | 


Court in the days of WOLSEY. 
At St. ASSISE, there are no less than 
two hundred and fifty elegant beds. 
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HER GRACE’S FRENCH FORTUNE. 


This is calculated at about NINETY- 
FOUR THOUSAND pounds. 


RUSSIAN FORTUNE 


About ONE HUNDRED THOU- 
SAND pounds. 


ENGLISH FORTUNE 
About TWENTY THOUSAND pounds. 


THE FRENCH FORTUNE 
Is sure to be the COLONEL’s. May he 
likewise recover all her other estates! — 
but surely there is no man, from his well 
known worth, that better merits them. 
A second account followed on 2 June: 


DUCHESS OF KINGSTON’S PALACE. 


There is a late account from Paris, 
which mentions Col. GLOVER’s going to 
take possession of SAINT AssISE, the late 
princely residence of the DucnHess of 
KINGSTON, and which formerly belonged 
to the DUKE of ORLEANS. 

The popularity which accompanied the 
Colonel in England, followed him to 
France, where a great many respectable 
gentlemen attended him to that very 
magnificent palace, which is about 25 
miles from Paris, situated upon a terrace 
equal to WINDsoR, at the bottom of 
which runs the river SEINE. The views 
from the house and terrace are embel- 
lished with ... villages, gentlemen’s seats, 
woods and vineyards, and an extent of 
prospect impossible to describe. Every 
room in the house is richly and com- 
pletely furnished. It contains 140 beds, 
fit for any nobleman to sleep in; and to 
every bed-room a dressing-room, and 
chamber for a servant. The whole num- 
ber of beds are 250. 

A large billiard room, a large hall, 
tichly ornamented with statues, and 
fountains of water, which play and form 
cascades during dinner. 

The glass throughout the house is of 
great value. There is a fine play-house, 
and an elegant chapel. 

This magnificent building would be fit 
for a Prince of 2 or 300,000/. a year, 
although the whole of the revenues of 
the estate are not above 2,500/. per 
annum. It is finely wooded, with various 
cuts through the woods, and the end of 
each terminating in a rich beautiful 
prospect. 
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The people paid Colonel GLOVER great 
honours upon his arrival... . 

The account concludes with a description 
of a shooting party in the Colonel’s honour. 
It is notable that prior to 11 May the 
Morning Star had no information regard- 
ing Continental affairs; thereafter it was 
well supplied, the supplier evidently being 
William Jackson, who had also sent the 
accounts of Colonel Glover and the estates 
of the Duchess of Kingston. Jackson’s 
services for the Morning Star were brief, 
for the paper expired on 16 June, 1789. 
But meanwhile (1 June, 1789) Peter Stuart’s 
close friend and Jackson’s longtime (1784- 
85) associate on the Morning Post, John 
Bell, had founded another newspaper, the 
Oracle. At the beginning of 1790 Peter 
Stuart joined the staff of this newspaper as 
editor, and for the next several years the 
paper was distinguished for its Continental 
“intelligence”. That Jackson was again 
the supplier may be indicated by the fact 
that the Oracle’s “intelligence” came to 
an end in January, 1794; in late January or 
early February of that year Jackson re- 
turned to England, and on 21 April Bell 
announced (Oracle) that he was setting off 
for the Continent to become his own 
correspondent. He left about five days 


later. LucyLe WERKMEISTER. 
Los Angeles, California. 


EDMUND BURKE AND THOMAS 
WILKINSON 


‘THOMAS WILKINSON, the friend and 

neighbour of Wordsworth, who 
addressed to him the well-known poem— 
“To the Spade of a Friend”, was a Quaker 
by birth, and, although comparatively un- 
educated, a man of wide interests (see my 
notes in N. & Q., cc (1956), 394), who was 
acquainted with many public characters. 
I have had access to his unpublished papers 
and correspondence which afford evidence 
of the great admiration he felt for Edmund 
Burke, and give an account of his meeting 
in London with the great man who took 
him to Westminster Hall during the trial 
of Warren Hastings. The first letter which 
I have transcribed, preserving the original 
spelling and punctuation, is to T. M. 
Shackleton. In a similar strain, Wilkinson 
wrote to Mary Shackleton. 
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To T. M. Shackleton’ from Yanwath He talked broad Scotch among the b 
25 of 12 mo. 1785. Highlands. th 


I congratulate thee on the happy hours —— In 1791 Wilkinson visited London, walk- 
thou spent with Burke, they will be often jing the whole way. He wrote an interest- 
and long remembered. I had many years jing account of his journey and speaks of 
looked up with admiration to that great his meeting with Burke. He has also given 
man, for so with thee I think him. My a very vivid description of the trial of 
acquaintances when I came from London Hastings, of which he was an eye witness, 
would ask me if I had seen the King? This narrative is in his own words, spelling 
I would say, ‘No, I had rather have and _ punctuation. “Through Richard 
seen Burke.’ Tis wonderful how he is Shackleton’s recommendation”, he says: 





possessed of such varied excellence. If 
he unravel a system of Politicks he is 
clear and comprehensive, if he expose 
measures or indulge a view of ridicule, 
tis with energy, and if he plead the cause 
of Humanity, our hearts go along with 
him. In short, the powers of his mind 
are stupendous, while his heart seems 
humane and delicate. 
Wilkinson’s admiration for Burke is seen 
again in a letter from him to Mary Shackle- 
ton, Yanwath 16 of 12 mo. 1787. 


Thy description of E. Burke’s visit to 
Ballitore, was natural and pleasing. I 
was one of his admirers before I viewed 
him through the medium of Ballitore, 
and now since through your kindness I 
have had a near view of his character 
I love him the more. I do not know 
whether I should have liked better to 
have seen him present Hastings’ im- 
peachment to the House of Lords, or 
hold the candle to his own face that poor 
old Wm. Gill? might see whether he was 
altered or not: in the first, I should have 
seen the awful figure of offended justice 
pursuing a splendid Delinquent, in the 
second, the sweet form of humanity 
delighted and delighting to see all man- 
kind equally happy. This autumn I 
traced his rout by Lock Lomond in his 
last year’s excursion, and would thou 
had thought it of our polished Senator? 


1 Probably the son of Richard Shackleton, and 
brother of Mary, who later became Mary Lead- 
beater, authoress and poetess. Richard Shackleton 
(1728-1792) Schoolmaster, son of Abraham 
Shackleton, was born at Ballytore, Co. Kildare, in 
1728, was educated at his father’s school, where 
he was a contemporary of Edmund Burke, and 
they became life long friends. See D.N.B. 

2 This may be a touch of humour on the part 
of Wilkinson. Wm. Gill was a Quaker, and died 
in 1721 at the age of one hundred and three. See 
med Leadbeater, Biographical notices of members 
of the Society of Friends who were Resident in 
Ireland (1823), p. 208. 


Went to see Edmund Burke: felt a 
little querish as I approached his House 
and almost repented I had engaged to go, 
neither was I much helped by different 
servants ushering me one to another 
through different rooms, till I came to 
the fine stately old senator, who received 
me in a manner that put an end to my 
timidity. Indeed, he has so much the 


manner of letting himself down to his | 
inferiors, that I daresay he always seems | 
as among his equals. He, his wife and | 


niece were going to breakfast, of which 


I was kindly invited to partake. I had | 


already done the needful but who would 
not drink a cup or two of tea extended, 
nay when pressed by Edmund and Jane 
Burke. Our conversation turned to the 
North, and he expatiated freely on the 
beauties of Ullswater, discovering at the 
same time a fine taste and most retentive 
memory. From Ullswater we got into 
the Highlands, and glided swiftly along 
their Lakes and Mountains, marking the 
beauties of Inverary and Loch Lomond, 
and like other English travellers, stop at 
their Inns not completely satisfied we had 
lodged at the same Houses perhaps in 
the same beds at Luss and Inverary, and 
Edmund declared he had rather, and 
could do it very well, pig in among some 
good clean litter in a stable than on 
some of their hard uncomfortable beds. 
After a touch at poetry, he told me he 
was going down to the House of Com- 
mons and afterwards to Westminster 
Hall to attend on Hastings’ Tryal and 
would have me accompany him. This 
was more than an everyday treat, so | 


accompanied him in his coach, he giving | 


me the history of the streets as we 
passed, pointing out the spots where had 
stood the Palaces of former Kings of 
England, etc., and when we came at 
Whitehall, showed me _ where _ they 
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brought Charles the First to be beheaded, 
tho he could not say which was exactly 
the window. This was all very clear for 
we passed along much at our ease, while 
the streets were guarded with Horse to 
keep off the mob, etc. However, had I 
felt anything of elevation, I had to 
reflect that perhaps tomorrow I shall be 
setting off on foot to my own country. 
On our alighting after bidding his coach- 
man go and fetch his mistress, he took 
me through the House of Commons, etc. 
He then said he had no ticket left for 
Hastings’ tryal, but would go and try 
to get one. Accordingly he went and 
took that of Fox, at which considering 
their late quarrel I was pleased. He now 
took me through a long dark passage now 
lined with lamps and attendants stand- 
ing and told me there were many remark- 
able places about Westminster Hall. He 
now ascended again to the regions of 
light, where I was prepared to behold, 
perhaps one of the most solemn earthly 
Trybunals. He took me to the manager’s 
box and after pointing out the throne 
the Boxes, for the Royal Family, apart- 
ments for the Nobility, Judges, Bishops, 
etc. left me to go for the managers. The 
Hall, boxes, Benches, etc. are all covered 
with cloth of a deep red, the Spectators 
amounting I believe to thousands, ele- 
gantly dressed, seated on Benches 
ascending from the floor to the lofty roof, 
the highest ranges appearing little more 
than Toys, on which the light falling 
from high, old, gothic windows, made 
altogether a singularly striking appear- 
ance. Burke now returned leading up 
the managers, and the Speaker leading up 
the House of Commons. The Lords too 
proceeded by the Heralds came in 
solemn procession, walking two and two 
to the centre of the Hall, and after 
making a low Bow to the empty Throne, 
took their respective seats, the Lords on 
one side, the Bishops on another and the 
Judges in the centre. Hastings entered 
under a back galary, and making three 
very low Bows to the Court, sat down 
near the Managers’ Box. Proclamation 
was then made for trying Warren 
Hastings Esqr., of high crimes and mis- 
demeanors and the Tryal went on. 
Among the Managers was E. Burke, C. 
Fox, Lord North, Sir James Sinclare, 
St. John, and General Burgoyne who 
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seemed much bent and wrinkled with 
years, the oldest Senator I saw either 
among the Lords or Commons. As 
letters had passed between us it seemed 
a temptation to make myself known to 
him, especially as I had lately writ him 
on the Slave Trade and he had therein 
acted as I wished, tho in opposition to 
his near connections. I would not even 
suppose what I could say had any in- 
fluence upon him, he acted no doubt 
agreeable to the liberality of his own 
mind. I passed the opportunity of mak- 
ing myself known. Of Fox, I may say 
without exception his is the strongest 
marked countenance I ever saw. I will 
not say with what, even when he smiles 
or laughs ’tis scarce softened to be pleas- 
ing. Seen from the Galary of the House 
of Commons it is manly and rather 
agreeable, but in a near inspection tho 
uncommonly dark, it is a dreadful face, 
yet his liberal and enlightened conduct 
in his speeches and before Parliament 
give the lie to his physiognomy, but I 
daresay if even Lavater himself was to go 
among the Commons to pick out the 
able Defender of a reform in Parlia- 
mentary representation, the repeal of the 
Test Act, the Abolition of the Slave 
Trade, etc., if he had never heard Fox 
described, he would miss his man. With 
respect to Burke, it may be said there is 
an high degree of animation in all he 
says or does, yet when unengaged there 
is in his countenance a tincture of the 
severe. To the honour of the hearts of 
these two great men, John Turner Tuffin 
told me he was in the House when they 
suffered so on the Quebec Bill, and that 
after they had done speaking they sat 
down and wept like Children. Perhaps 
it would not be very easy for me to 
admire Edmund Burke much more than 
I already do, his life has been of con- 
siderable publick utility, and he has 
adorned the private walks of society 
with the richest fruits and fairest flowers. 
From his conduct respecting the French 
Revolution my approbation is entirely 
withdrawn, yet if we are disposed to pass 
unqualified censure, ought we not to ask 
ourselves had we beheld these things 
from the same point of view with minds 
habituated to the same train of thinking, 
would not something of the same 
opinions prevail? I say something, for 
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great minds are only capable of great 
errors, and after all it is no uncommon 
thing for a very wise man to act very 
foolishly. The managers were dressed 
nearly alike, had all light blue sword 
knots, etc. Sir James Sinclare and Burke 
had the principal management, after stay- 
ing about four or five Hours during 
which Burke came to talk with me 
different times, I left the tryal and he 
conducted me out of the Hall. In the 
evening went with John Abraham and 
Family in their carriage to their country 
house at Tottenham, lately purchased of 
Sir Wm. Beaucham Crompton, an hand- 
some modern building with six acres of 
Shrubery, Garden and Pleasure Grounds, 
a Pit of water in Front, a Bridge covered 
with Ivy, etc., but what I more admired 
was a couple of Cedars of Lebanon more 
than I could fathom, and a Cyprus ten 
or twelve yards high. He has also a set 
of lovely children. 
In his poem Emont Vale Wilkinson has 
these lines: 
To these same regions came melodious Gray; 
Here wandered Burke familiar on his way 
Left stormy scenes of public life behind, 
To add fresh treasures to his copious mind: 
He saw the landscape savage, sweet or wild, 
Rocks os on rocks, mountains on mountains 
piled: 
With kindly view he sought the peasants’ cot, 
Broke bread with shepherds and enjoyed his lot. 
Wilkinson wrote to Mary Leadbeater, 
4th of 9 mo, 1796: 
Thy communications respecting Edmund 
Burke were particularly interesting for I 
still feel a high esteem for the great man, 
as believing him to have acted from 
principle. But I wish his object of action 
was changed. Politics seem to have been 
the busyness of his life, in which science 
he has laboured zealously. I think his 
genius and knowledge owe something to 
religion and morals, to life and death. 
I wish he would close his literary labours 
with a work that might be useful to all, 
that would be read with admiration and 
improvement by all men of all parties. 
Admired, indeed, he has been by all, and 
I should wish his close to be attended 
with a love and approbation as extensive. 
I have often looked and with some 
solicitude at the Awful Revolution going 
on, but am lost (perhaps it ought to be 
so) in my conclusions when I look for 
the first movement of such tremendous 
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operations. Reflecting on the declension 
and indeed terrible wickedness of pro- 
fessing Christians, I sometimes think | 
discover the Divine Hand of Chastize. 
ment at work. Then again when I look 
at the triumphant instruments and find 
most of them avowed infidels, such as a 
pure and righteous Being could hardly, 
as I conceive, mean to prosper, it almost 
seems to me as if the Almighty wearied 
with the wickedness of his creatures, had 
withdrawn his good spirit from them and 
left them to destroy and punish one 
another. Happy are they whose minds 
are not drawn into the terrible vortex, 
and if they are overwhelmed in the 
general ruin, it is but leaving this world 
a few years sooner to inherit the fruits 
of their innocence and uprightness in a 
better country. 


The trial of Hastings was a great occa- 
sion for Wilkinson, but an even greater one 





rs 


for Burke, whose judgment on Hastings has | 


always been a question of controversy. 
H. ROSSITER SMITH. 
Cambridge. 


“SEEING AS HOW” 


HANSARD, being a verbatim report of 
oral proceedings, is not (or rather, to 
Observe the idiom indicated, “ Being as 
Hansard is a verbatim report, it isn’t ...”) 
evidence of written English. But it is 
interesting to note the oral use of (ex- 
ponendo) “seeing as how” (Commons 
Hansard, No. 46 of Vol. 633 (3 February, 
1961), Col. 1428). Conaaces. 


ETYMOLOGY OF “ PAKISTAN ” 





NN. & Q., ccv (1960). 123ff. evidence was | 


presented to support the view that “ the 
term Pakistan began its life as a cluster of 
initials artificially compounded to form a 


euphonious name”, but at that time no | 


copy could be traced of a pamphlet by 
Choudhary Rahmat Ali entitled “ Now or 
Never ” in which the name was believed to 
have made its first appearance. I am glad 

1 It was sent to me from Karachi by Mr. K. A. 
Waheed, editor of the Fortnightly Al-Islam, and 
Mr. Waheed has kindly given permission for the 


pamphlet to be ye ty so that a copy can 
be deposited in the Bodleian Library. Mr. Waheed 


informs me that “Now or Never” was reprinted | 


ag Fortnightly Islam (Lahore) of 22 April, 
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to say that a copy of the pamphlet has now 
been found.’ ‘“ Now or Never”, sub-titled 
“Are we to live or perish for ever? ”, was 
printed by Messrs. Foister and Jagg, Cam- 
bridge, in 1933 (re-issued 19347), and 
published by The Pakistan National Move- 
ment (address in England: 16 Montague 
Road, Cambridge). It consists of eight 
pages, with a prefatory letter dated 28 
January, 1933, signed by Rahmat Ali, and 
is signed at the end by Rahmat Ali, Mohd. 
Aslam Khan, Sheikh Mohd. Sadiq, and 
Inayat Ullah Khan. 

There are two references to the origin of 
the name Pakstan (which was the earlier 
form of Pakistan). The first occurs in the 
prefatory letter: 


I am enclosing herewith an appeal on 
behalf of the thirty million Muslims of 
PAKSTAN, who live in the five Northern 
Units of India—Punjab, North-West 
Frontier (Afghan) Province, Kashmir, 
Sind, and Baluchistan. It embodies their 
demand for the recognition of their 
national status, as distinct from the other 
inhabitants of India, by the grant to 
Pakstan of a separate Federal Constitu- 
tion on religious, social, and historical 
grounds. 


And the second on p. 3: 


At this solemn hour in the history of 
India, when British and Indian delegates 
are laying the foundations of a Federal 
Constitution for that Sub-continent, we 
address this appeal to you, in the name 
of our common heritage, and on behalf 
of our thirty million Muslim brethren who 
live in PAKSTAN—by which we mean 
the five Northern units of India, viz.: 
Punjab, North-West Frontier Province 
(Afghan Province), Kashmir, Sind, and 
Baluchistan. And we ask for your 
sympathy and support in our grim and 
fateful struggle against political cruci- 
fixion and national annihilation.* 


Both agree very closely with the etymology 
given in the Addenda (1955) of the Shorter 
Oxford English Dictionary, namely : 


Earlier Pakstan, f. initials of Punjab, 
Afghan Frontier, Kashmir, (Iran), Sind, 
and the last three letters of Baluchistan, 


2It was this 1934 re-issue that I consulted. 

5 The initial letters of Punjab, Afghan, etc., are 
printed in bold type in the pamphlet thus drawing 
attention to them in an unmistakable way. 
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names of parts of India where Moslems 
predominated. 
The pamphlet thus confirms that “the 
initials of lands in which Moslems pre- 
dominated were of prime importance in the 
formation of the term Pakistan”, as 
suggested in my note in N. & Q. last year. 
R. W. BURCHFIELD. 
Oxford. 


FLASHES: MILITARY 
IDENTIFICATION SIGNS 


"THE specific use of the term “flash” 

with reference to the ornament worn 
by the officers of the 23rd Royal Welsh 
Fusiliers on their dress uniform is noted 
in the O.E.D." 

But the more general use of the term 
for distinctive marks or patches worn on 
service uniform and battledress by various 
divisions and regiments in both World Wars 
has not so far been noted. The available 
evidence indicates that the term came to be 
used unofficially in this sense from 1915 
onwards, although it does not appear in 
Army Orders Uniform Regulations where, 
instead, the terms “title”, “ shoulder-title ”, 
and “sign” or “ divisional sign” are 
employed. 

The Journal of the Society for Army 
Historical Research (1950), under the head- 
ing Colours of N.C.O.s’ Chevrons and 
Shoulder-Titles,? cites an Army Order of 
1902 as the earliest instance of regulations 
concerning such titles worn on the upper 
arm just clear of the shoulder flap, and 
Lt.-Col. H. N. Cole in Badges on Battle- 
dress’ states that “coloured regimental 
distinguishing patches were worn during the 
South African War, and again in the 1914- 
18 War, especially when three or four 
battalions . . . were brigaded together ”. 

In 1915 the divisions detailed to serve in 
Salonika were issued with distinctive divi- 
sional signs, that of the 27th Division being 
a buff narrow strip on each side of the 
shoulder-strap while the 28th Division wore 

10.E.D.. Flash, sb.2, 7: An ornament consisting 
of three short pieces of black velvet ribbon sewn 
to the collar of a full-dress tunic . . . 

21950 Jrnl. of the Soc. for Army Historical 
Research, 188: wee . N.C.O.s’ Chevrons and 
Shoulder-Titles . 10/1902 ... The title is 
embroidered on a carved strip, and will be worn 
on the upper arms of . .. greatcoats . . . just clear 
of the an flap. 


on 1951 H. N. Cole, Badges on Battledress (ed. 2), 
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a narrow red stripe on the shoulder-straps.* 
An officer who served in the 27th Division 
recalls that these signs were then called 
“‘ shoulder-flashes’’. Simultaneously, or 
possibly even before, the term “flash” 
appears to have been used also for the dis- 
tinguishing patch on helmets or topees. 

The earliest source available at present 
is a coloured chart in the Imperial War 
Museum Library entitled Flashes of 53rd 
Division prior to Aug./18 (1918), 158 Inf. 
Brigade, 159 Inf. Brigade, 160 Inf. Brigade, 
and on this chart the various patches are 
grouped in two main columns under the 
headings Helmet and Shoulder.’ The 
second source for the use of “flash” in 
this sense during World War I is a Ques- 
tionnaire concerning uniforms, badges, 
colour patches, etc., which was sent out by 
the Imperial War Museum in 1919. In 
several answers to the request to state 
““what have been the patches on topies.. . 
or if badge worn” the term “flash” for 
the helmet sign occurs, e.g. “ Vertical flash 
on left side of helmet 2” wide...’ but 
the answers to the question “What are the 
recognition marks on tunic? ”’ refer only to 
“patches” or merely describe the sign 
without using “ flash ”’. 

These two sources support the view that 
the distinctive divisional signs worn in 
World War I were known as “ flashes” to 
the fighting men and there is some ground 
for supposing that the term was more 
commonly used at the time for the sign 
worn on the helmet. However, additional 
evidence in the form of a pre-1918 printed 
or manuscript source would be helpful to 
substantiate this conclusion. 

In the years between the wars when 
these divisional signs fell into disuse,’ the 
term occurs only rarely in descriptions of 
the uniforms worn by officers on active 


4 1920 V. Wheeler-Holohan, Divisional and Other 
Signs, 60: When the Salonika G.H.Q. order came 
out that distinctive marks were to be adopted... 
the 27th Division was given buff for its particular 
colour. This was worn as a narrow strip on each 
side of the shoulder-strap . . . Ibid., 61. The 28th 
Division . . . was distinguished by the narrow red 
stripe worn on the shoulder-straps. 

5 This chart consists of two parts, the larger one 
being mounted on the back of a map marked 7th 
Field Survey Coy. R.E.E.E.F. July Sth, 1918. 

® Questionnaire dated 11 Oct., 1919, 7th Battn. 
Royal Warwickshire Regiment. 

7 Cole, op. cit., Pref. vii: The Army, Corps and 
— signs of the 1914-18 War soon fell into 

isuse. 
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service in World War I,° but from 1939 on 
it comes into general use with a correspond- 
ing broadening of application to a wide 
variety of signs worn on the upper sleeve 
or shoulder by different formations, in- 
cluding the shoulder-titles of Common- 
wealth and Allied Forces: 

1944 Times 6 July 5/7: One cannot fail to notice | 

the interest the Germans display in shoulder. | 

flashes bearing the name Australia worn by the 
few A.I.F. officers ... 
and even the distinctive 
German SS.: 

1945 Times 4 Sept. 2/3: At Lansdorf he met 

Martin, who was dressed in a German uniform 

with S.S. flashes. 

A further point of interest is the precise 
definition of “flash” in relation to the 
other terms used for identification marks. 
“Patch” is widely and indiscriminately 
used, while “title” and “sign” are 
employed in official communications, but 
the evidence collected does indicate that 
“flashes” should be distinguished from | 
“badges ”. 

Cole*® states that “ Regimental badges | 
and flashes . . . come within the scope of 
. . . Badges on Battledress”’, which suggests 
that “badge” is the generic term while } 
“flash” has a more specific meaning. 

The same source lists a number of regi- 
mental flashes employing the particular 
regimental colours and varying in shape 
from the stripe to diamond-shaped (e.g. 
4th/7th Royal Dragoon Guards), rectangu- 
lar (Fife and Forfar Yeomanry), and | 
square (24th Heavy Anti-Aircraft Reg.) 
patches. However, in each case the 
coloured design is a simple geometrical one, , 
whereas the badges listed in the same 
section invariably incorporate figured 
emblems mostly derived from crests or 
coats of arms. 

It would seem then that the divisional 
and regimental flash, whether worn on 
helmet or shoulder, is a coloured distinc- 
tive mark of geometrical design, and that in 
its wider sense the term applies to any 
simple (not ornamented) identification sign 
or title worn on the upper sleeve or 
shoulder of uniforms. 

ELIZABETH BROMMER. 
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London. 


81927 W. Deeping Kitty xi. 142: A captain \ 
wearing the ribbon of the Military Cross, and black 
and white chess-board flashes. 

* Cole, op. cit., Pref. xi. 
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Readers’ Queries 





0,ED. SUPPLEMENT.—(Quotations of 
earlier dates than those indicated for 
the following words, senses, or phrases, are 
needed for the revised Supplement to 
0.E.D. now in preparation at Oxford: 
beatster, beetster (=mender of fishing nets) 1808 
beat-up, adj. (=worn out, showing signs of over- 
use) 1946 
ae, ©. (=low flight, over aerodrome, etc.) 


beau-catcher (=kiss-curl) 1818 

Beaufort scale 1906 

beau réle 1887 

beaut. (U.S.) 1866 

beaut. (Australasian) 1934 

beautiful (used for emphasis, etc., after the noun 

it qualifies, as in ‘‘ the house beautiful ’’) 1877 

beauty contest (U.K. quots.) 1933 

beauty culturist 1919 

beauty-man (=dandy) 1837 

beauty queen (U.K. —~ 1933 

beauty shop (U.S.) 190 

beauty show 1896 

beauty treatment 1928 

beaux yeux 1828 
All communications should be addressed to 
The Editor, Oxford English Dictionary 


Supplement, 40 Walton Crescent, Oxford. 


LOCATION OF MANUSCRIPT.—I am 

trying to trace the present owner of 
the fifteenth-century manuscript of The 
Miroure of Mans Salvacionne, an English 
translation of Speculum Humanae Salva- 
tionis. This was owned by A. H. Huth, 
who published it for the Roxburghe Club 
in 1888. It was sold in Sotheby’s sale of 
1 July, 1918 (Lot 6999), to a bookseller 


named Bailey. Joyce BAZIRE. 
University of Liverpool. 


(CUCHES WANTED.—How far back 
can the following clichés be traced? 
1. Tl try anything once. 2.1 have my 
pride. D. J. BARR. 
414 Huron Street, 
Toronto 5, Canada. 


7 DTEAD BLANK ”. — The expression 

“dead blank ” is used twice by Sten- 
dhal in his treatise De l’Amour, in the 
following sentences: “Outre le ridicule, 
l'amour voit toujours a ses cotés le déses- 
poir d’étre quitté par ce qu’on aime, et il 
ne reste plus qu’ un dead blank pour tout le 
Teste de la vie”; and “Il y a deux mal- 
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heurs au monde: celui de la passion 
contrariée, et celui du dead blank”. In 
the absence of any examples of the use of 
the expression in O.E.D., I had assumed 
that Stendhal must have coined it, until I 
met it in The Mayor of Casterbridge: “ It 
was inevitable that the insight, briskness, 
and rapidity of his [Farfrae’s] nature 
should take him out of the dead blank 
which his loss [i.e. Lucetta’s death] threw 
about him.” 

The use of the expression by Hardy, in 
what appears to be a similar sense, 
suggests that both he and Stendhal might 
have drawn it from a common source. 
Have any of your readers knowledge of 
instances of its occurrence earlier than 1820 
(De l’Amour was completed in July, 1820) 
which would enable a good guess to be 
made at the particular author Stendhal 
borrowed the phrase from and the particu- 
lar shade of meaning he intended it to 
bear? 

F. W. J. HEMMINGS. 


The University, 
Leicester. 


RS. GASKELL.—I am engaged on a 

study of the Victorian novelist, Mrs. 
E. C. Gaskell (née Stevenson), 1810-1865; I 
should be most pleased to hear of out-of- 
the-way material, especially letters, MSS., 
etc., by or about Mrs. Gaskell. 


J. G. SHARPS. 
95 Upper Road, 
Kennington, Oxford. 


TALES OF THE FUTURE.—Can any- 
one give author, date of publication 
and a brief indication of the contents of 
the following anonymous works: 
Anglo-Saxon conquest of the moon 
The outer darkness 
Ninety North 
(all mentioned in H. Belloc, “On 
Fantastic Books”, in On Everything, 
1911); 
Visit to Mars 
Sojourn in Venus 
Fifteen months in the moon 
(all mentioned in J. G. R. Ouseley, 
Palingenesia, 1884). 
I. F. CLARKE. 


The Royal College of Science 
and Technology, Glasgow, C.1. 
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"THOMAS SYDSERF (ST. SERF).—I 

should be grateful for information 
about Thomas Sydserf or St. Serf, the son 
of the Bishop of Galloway. This man was 
a comedian and playwright who operated 
a theatre at his residence in Edinburgh 
during the 1660s. No record has come to 
my attention regarding his activities after 
June of 1669, when he was plaintiff in the 
trial of Mungo Murray in Edinburgh. I 
am particularly interested in knowing the 
dates and places of his birth and death, and 
whether he resided in Edinburgh or London 
after 1665. 

WILLIAM L. SACHSE. 


The University of Wisconsin, 
Madison 6. 


THE TOUCH-STONE.—If any readers 
who own or know of a copy of The 
Touch-Stone . . ., London, 1728 (usually 
ascribed to James Ralph) in which there is 
a note concerning authorship would com- 
municate the fact to me, I should be most 
grateful. 
JOHN B. SHIPLEY. 

Ohio University, 

College of Arts and Sciences, 

Athens, Ohio, U.S.A. 


MMA HAMILTON: EDUCATION.— 
An 1809 edition of a novel, Education, 
or a Journal of Errors, by Emma Hamilton, 
of which I have obtained a copy, is not 
listed in the standard bibliographies, 
C.B.E.L., Block, Sadleir, or Lowndes. 
Watt lists an 1810 8vo edition. Neither is 
it listed in the catalogues of the British 
Museum or the Library of Congress. The 
title page is: EDUCATION;/OR,/A 
JOURNAL OF ERRORS./[double rule]/ 
BY EMMA HAMILTON. /[double rule]/ 
“C’est le balancier qui vous géne,/‘* Mais 
qui fait votre sureté.”’/ FLORIAN / [double 
rule]/LONDON:/Printed for J. Harris, 
Successor to E. Newberry,/Corner of St. 
Paul's Church-yard./lozenge/1809. It col- 
lates as A’, B-L’*, M*. The authoress is 
not Lady Hamilton. Does anyone have 
any more information about Emma Hamil- 
ton, the novel, or the location of other 
copies? 
Matt. P. Lowman, II. 
1156 East 56th St., 
Chicago 37, II., U.S.A. 
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Replies 





GOME NEW GERMAN WORDS (cciy, 
375-76).—In a somewhat belated reac- 
tion, I should like to comment on some 
remarks in Miss Estelle Morgan’s article. 
The very frequent word Teenager occurs 
only as a masculine in German (der Teen- 
ager), not with the feminine form of the 
article as indicated by Miss Morgan 
(p. 375). 

Der Rowdy cannot be considered a new 
word in German. It has been common 
usage for quite some time. F. Kluge’s 
Etymologisches Worterbuch der deutschen 
Sprache (17th ed., revised by A. Gdtze et 
al., Berlin, 1957) lists it as adopted since 
1855. According to an article by Joachim 
Stave in Muttersprache it appears in 
Heyse’s Fremdwérterbuch as early as 
1859." Teddy Boy is, indeed, not or only 
rarely used in German. This would not 
seem strange, however, since der Halb- 
starke expresses the idea very neatly and 
generally the present influence on German 
appears to be less that of British than of 
American English where teddy boy is 
hardly ever used. 

The assertion that das Camping although 
frequently used does not yet appear in 
dictionaries (p. 376) is not quite justified. 
The word is listed, for example, in Duden: 
Rechtschreibung der deutschen Sprache 
und der Fremdworter (14th ed., 1957). It 
is also to be found in German encyclo- 
paedias. 

The noun Petticoat is given as neuter 
by Miss Morgan. It is actually used as a 
masculine in German: der Petticoat. 

Finally, Miss Morgan quotes das Bangalo 
from Professor Collinson’s Penguin Dic- 
tionary (1954). In this form and gender 
the word is listed in the Muret-Sanders 
English-German Dictionary (copyright 
1910). Encyclopaedias that were published 
in the twenties list both the form Bangalo 
and Bungalow, Meyers Lexikon (7th ed.) 
without indicating the gender, Der Grosse 
Brockhaus (15th ed.) giving it as masculine. 
Bungalow occurs already in the 12th 
edition (1894) of Heyse’s Fremdwérterbuch 
(earlier editions were not available to me). 

1 Joachim Stave, ‘‘ Noch einmal: 


1958), p. 190. 
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This, by the way, goes to show that the 
term was adopted long before the “ post- 
war trend in building ” which Miss Morgan 
mentions (p. 376). Not many Germans 
would recognize the word in the form 
Bangalo today, for only der Bungalow, 
pronounced [‘bungalo:], is used now. In 
more recent dictionaries and encyclopaedias 
the term occurs in this latter form only, 
an exception being Der Grosse Brockhaus 
(16th ed.) which still has both forms with 
Bungalow as the main entry. 


Hans BUNGERT. 


University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia. 


THE SOURCE OF RAMSAY’S 

“NANNY-O” (cciii. 249).—In his 
note on this poem, William Gillis points out 
that Burns Martin (Allan Ramsay, A Study 
of his Life and Works (Cambridge, Mass., 
1931), p. 68) “thought the lyric was a re- 
modelled folk song. That may be true, 
though the source has never been identi- 
fied”. 

This particular poem of Ramsay’s is in 
fact, like so many of his productions, an 
insipid rewriting of a ballad to suit polite 
eighteenth-century tastes, though it is more 
of an original work than some other of his 
bowdlerizations. 

In The Pepys Ballads (ed. H. E. Rollins 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1932), vol. IV) appear 
four ballads all produced in 1689, “The 
Glory of Londonderry”, p. 301; “The 
Protestant Exhortation ”, p. 309; “ The Joy 
of Londonderry ”, p. 315; and “ The Relief 
of Londonderry”, p. 333. All four are 
“To the tune of The Leggan Water or 
Nanny-O”. The tune “Logan Water” is 
printed in The Roxburghe Ballads (ed. W. 
Chappell, Hertford, 1880), III, p. 476. 
Chappell notes that the tune was commonly 
used in ballad-operas. Nanny-O, with 
which it is interchangeable, derives from 
“The Scotch Wooing of Willy and Nanny, 
To a pleasant new tune; or, Nanny O” 
(ibid., pp. 408-10). 

The ballad is the lament of a young man 
who is apparently socially or financially 
inferior to the object of his passion: 

Some saith it is for means I go, 
but God forbid it should be so, 


I go for nothing but pure love, 
the which I bear to Nanny, O. 
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In the original, each of the ten quatrains is 
followed by the refrain, 
It’s Nanny, Nanny, Nanny O, 
The love I bear to Nanny O, 
All the world shall never know, 
The love I bear to Nanny O. 
which in Ramsay’s version appears only at 
the end of his poem of two eight-line 
stanzas as: 
My bonny, bonny, Nanny-O, 
My lovely, charming Nanny-O. 
I care not tho’ the world know 
How dearly I love Nanny-O.! 


Apart from the chorus, Ramsay’s version 


has little, if any, similarity to the original 
ballad, though perhaps in his first four 
lines 
While some for pleasure pawn their health 
*Twixt Lais and the Bagnio, 
I'll save myself, and without stealth, 
Kiss and caress my Nanny-O. 
can be seen traces of the original eighth 
stanza: 
Some takes delight in cards and dice 
and other some in dancing O, 
But I take delight in a bonny lass, 
And her name is called Nanny O. 
Similarly, Ramsay’s lines 
I guess what heaven is by her eyes, 
Which sparkle so divinely-O 
may be a reflection of the ballad’s 
Her cheeks, her cheeks, are lilly white, 
and her eyes are like the christial O. 
_Another ballad to the same tune, en- 
titled “An Answer to Nanny O”, sup- 
posedly the woman’s reply, follows the first 
in the Roxburghe collection. That the 
form of this ballad appealed to Ramsay 
can be seen from his use of a similar 
structure in “ Dumbarton’s Drums” (Tea- 
Table Miscellany, 1, 50), and in “ The Mill, 
Mill-O ” (ibid., I, 78). J. A. LAVIN. 
Shakespeare Institute, 
Stratford-upon-Avon. 


1The Tea-Table Miscellany: A Collection of 
Choice Songs, Scots and English, by Allan Ramsay 


(reprinted from the fourteenth edition) 2 vols. 
(Glasgow, 1871), I, 44. 
UTHORS WANTED: DICTUM ON 


PERSECUTION (clix. 317).—‘ Aprés 
tout, c’est mettre ses conjectures 4 bien haut 
prix, que d’en faire cuire un homme tout 
vif” (Montaigne, Essais, “Des Boiteux ”). 

D. J. BARR. 
414 Huron Street, 
Toronto 5, Canada. 
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The Library 


RICHARD STEELE’S' PERIODICAL 
JOURNALISM, 1714-16, edited by Rae 
Blanchard. Clarendon Press, Oxford, 
1959; pp. xxviii, 346; 42s. 

THIS learned addition to Professor Blan- 

chard’s already considerable record of 
major contributions to Steele studies calls 
for subdued but definite welcome. Definite 
because it is good to have such an interest- 
ing literary and political figure as Steele 

made available, increasingly fully, in a 

modern edition; and because Miss Blan- 

chard is an admirable editor, each of whose 
notes is a concise but most thorough intro- 
duction to the Steele essay to which it 
refers. Subdued, because the intrinsic merit 
of the essays collected here is small, 
because very few are likely to interest the 
not strictly specialist reader, or are worth 
recommending to, say, the undergraduate 
as a supplement to his reading of the Tatler 
and Spectator. Of the four periodicals 
reprinted here, The Lover is perhaps the 
best known; The Reader, the most sus- 
tainedly political, though all the others 
touch directly on the (truly critical) politi- 
cal issues of the day; Town-Talk probably 
the most interesting, partly perhaps because 
the rather greater length of each number 
allows more room for the development of 
any argument or story that is going; and 

Chit-Chat the smallest, with only the second 

and third numbers, of three, surviving. 

This represents Steele at something less than 

his best, and makes frankly dull reading 

on the whole. The muted sentimentalities 
and rather ponderous jokes seem more 
tedious here than in the greater periodical 
essays, where they also occur; while the 
political satire, obviously competent in its 
way, lacks the energy, ironic or passionate 
or both, which raises that of Swift above 
ephemeral interest. (Compare, too, the 
rather pallid anti-Harley attack of Lover 

No. 16, in its method somewhat “ Scribler- 

ian” before the event, with the actual, later, 

productions of the Scriblerus Club, which 
was having its famous meetings at this 
very time.) 

Apart from the political interest, the 
single topic which looms largest in the 
volume as a whole, Steele’s most important 
concern here is the popularization of ethics, 
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a la Spectator but with more exclusive 
reference to love. Usually, the periodicals 
have the kind of quasi-fictional framework 
to which the greater prototypes have 
accustomed us, with vaguely individualized 
recurring figures and a certain amount of 
morally illustrative story from time to time, 
but nothing so splendid as Sir Roger de 
Coverley. The essays also contain corres- 
pondence, some genuine and some con- 
cocted, and often signed by the usual type 
of imbecile pseudonym: Ulysses Trans- 
marinus, Anthony Eyelid, Ch. Busie, Tall- 
boy Gapeseed, Ralph Doodle (all from 
Lover No. 30; and yet Steele had said in 
No. 1 that 
As I design this Paper shall be a Picture 
of familiar Life .. . I shall shun . 
Names significant of the Person’s Charac- 
ter of whom I talk; a Trick used by 
Playwrights . . .). 
The Lover was partly “a kind of ‘ personal 
column’ 





for separated lovers, real or | 


feigned’, setting out to console “ faithful | 


Sighers”, passing moralistic or whimsical 
and mildly satirical comments on the erotic 
situations it dealt with; a remote relation, 
probably, of such later pieces of eighteenth- 
century journalism as the “ Physician of the 
Heart” column in The Sentimental Maga- 
zine of the 1770’s, and of the much more 
professional (and I suppose more genuinely 
helpful) advice-columns of our own time. 
Professor Blanchard, in this handsome 
edition, has done her author proud. And if 
he is duller than usual in this particular 
collection and does not fully deserve the 
care she has lavished on him, it is still good 
to have the volume. It is most fairly judged 
as a work of specialist reference; and as 
such it will be indispensable to students of 
Steele and probably useful to some students 
of Addison and Swift; most of all, perhaps, 
it will serve the historian of those crucial 
years, 1714-16, which saw the death of 
Queen Anne, the collapse of the Tory 
administration, Bolingbroke’s flight into 
exile, and the Pretender’s landing at Peter- 
head, events which were the concern of much 
of Steele’s journalistic and political activity, 
and some of which are reflected with almost 
day to day immediacy in this volume. | 
have noticed one or two minute slips in 
the proof-reading: in the note to Lover 
No. 14 (p. 277) there is a cross-reference 
to the same issue: should 14 read 16? 
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On p. 289, Perrault’s Hommes _illustres 
become illustrated instead of illustrious by 
the addition of an accent; and the accent 
in siécle in the same title should be grave, 
not acute. On the whole the notes are most 
useful; the Introduction interesting and 
informative; and the Appendix on “Lost 
or Doubtful Periodicals” an _ excellent 
setting forth of the evidence. 


C. J. RAWSON. 


THE THEATRE OF THE LONDON 
FAIRS IN THE 18th CENTURY, by 
Sybil Rosenfeld. Cambridge University 
Press, 1960; pp. 194; 30s. 

THE dramatic entertainments at the great 

London Fairs form a part of English 
theatrical history which has hitherto re- 
ceived little attention. Miss Rosenfeld in 
this interesting and scholarly book shows 
that, though they never had the same 
importance in England that similar enter- 
tainments had in France, nevertheless, to 
quote her own words they “had a life of 
their own distinct from that of the regular 
theatres whether metropolitan or provin- 
cial”, and it is a life which is certainly 
worthy of the attention of the social 
historian as well as the specialist in dramatic 
history. Miss Rosenfeld has limited her 
study to the fairs held in what is now 

Greater London and roughly to the 

eighteenth century, though a _ certain 

amount of seventeenth-century material is 
also included. Her book takes the form 
of chronological records of the dramatic 
entertainments in the three great London 

Fairs, Bartholomew Fair, Southwark Fair 

and May Fair, with some account of the 

entertainments at the lesser London Fairs. 

Two concluding chapters are devoted 

respectively to studies of “Plays and 

Drolls” and ‘“ Theatres and Staging”. 
Much can be learnt from these records 

about popular taste in the eighteenth cen- 

tury. It is noticeable that traditional sub- 
jects dating back to the sixteenth century 
and even earlier periods seemed to have 
remained acceptable to audiences in the 
age of Swift, Pope and Johnson. Dick 

Whittington, Friar Bacon, Patient Grizzil, 

Robin Hood, Fair Rosamund, Jane Shore 

and Tamerlane continued to be favourite 

Subjects for operas, drolls and puppet 

shows performed in the fairs throughout 

the period. Versions of Greene’s Pan- 
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dosto, the source of The Winter's Tale, 
seem to have had a lasting vogue at the 
fairs long after Greene’s writings had been 
forgotten among literary circles, while an 
Argalus and Parthenia based on Sidney’s 
Arcadia turns up at May Fair as late as 
1745. The mixed character of the 
audiences is also remarkable. Noblemen 
and even members of the royal family were 
apparently frequent visitors at the theatri- 
cal booths and some verses on Bartholomew 
Fair published in 1739 give a revealing 
glimpse of the democratic mingling of 
social classes at these entertainments, which 
seem to have had the same sort of universal 
appeal as that of the cinema in the 
nineteen-twenties and thirties: 

The chambermaid and Countess sit 

Alike admirers of the wit: 

The Earl and footman téte.a-téte 

Sit down contented in one Seat. 

The Musick plays, the Curtain draws 

The Peer and ’prentice clap applause. 
There are eight well chosen illustrations 
from contemporary sources, including 
Hogarth’s famous engraving of Southwark 
Fair in 1733 and Rowlandson’s splendid 
drawing of Richardson’s booth at Green- 
wich Fair. 


V. DE S. PINTO. 


THE EARLY MANCHESTER 
THEATRE, by J. L. Hodgkinson and 
Rex Pogson. Anthony Blond (for the 
Society for Theatre Research), 1960; 
pp. xii, 189, with 8 pl.; 30s. 

MR. POGSON, who has already dealt 

with the establishment of the Reper- 
tory Movement in Manchester 
earlier book, Miss Horniman 

Gaiety Theatre (1952), has now joined 

forces with Mr. Hodgkinson, Drama 

Director of the Arts Council, to tell the 

story of the first two theatre buildings in 

the city. The material for this survey has 
been gathered from many sources by, 
among others, the members of the North- 

West Group of the Society for Theatre 

Research, and is an example of what can 

be done by co-operation among individuals 

interested in preserving their local records. 

We could do with many more such local 

theatre histories, before the material, parti- 

cularly for the earliest periods, is com- 
pletely lost. 

In the meantime we must be grateful for 
the labour which has gone to the assemb- 


in his 
and the 
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ling of this jigsaw of sometimes seemingly 
irrelevant facts, each of which, however, 
has its place in the building up of a 
picture of theatrical activity in the English 
provinces in the second half of the 
eighteenth century. Mr. Hodgkinson, who 
has made himself responsible for the 
earlier period, that covered by the activities 
of the Marsden Street playhouse, has per- 
haps had the harder task, for the material 
he had to work on was necessarily more 
fragmentary, and he has sometimes found 
it difficult to impose coherence on the 
jumble of facts gathered piecemeal from 
newspapers and contemporary memoirs, 
often unreliable. He is himself guilty of 
confusion in equating cockfighting with 
“throwing at cocks ”—a totally different 
sport—and of labelling The City Wives’ 
Confederacy as “ of unknown authorship ”. 
But was not this the alternative and 
frequently-used title of WVanbrugh’s The 
Confederacy, which had been reprinted in 
1762, only three years before the perform- 
ance in Manchester which Mr. Hodgkin- 
son mentions? 


These, however, are small blemishes, and 
we must credit him with having cleared up 
the confusion over the first theatre. This 
went under several different names, giving 
rise to the supposition that there were 
actually several buildings used for plays. 
But a careful consideration of street plans 
and old guides shows that they were all 
one and the same. In this connexion it is 
interesting to study the old street plan of 
Manchester, reproduced as end papers to the 
book, on which the various sites known to 
have been used for theatrical entertainment 
are clearly marked. 


This first theatre, erected in 1753, re- 
mained in use until 1775, and after being 
adapted for various purposes, including a 
cotton warehouse, was pulled down in 1869. 
It seems to have had an inauspicious start, 
for the first theatrical entertainment, pro- 
perly speaking, did not take place there 
until 1758, and it was certainly an all- 
purposes structure, since it served for cock- 
fighting, balls, concerts, dancing classes, 
writing classes, and for quartering soldiers! 


We must be grateful, too, for a first 
sketch of the career of that enterprising 
provincial manager, J. A. Whitley, whose 
peregrinations from Leeds to Worcester 
took in Manchester by the way. He made 
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his first appearance there in 1760, and was 
closely associated with the Marsden Street 
Theatre from 1766 until it closed. The 
first London actors to appear in the city 
—Ross and Shuter of Garrick’s company at 
Drury Lane—were also seen at this theatre, 
and so was Thomas Snagg (under the name 
of John Wilks) whose Recollections provide 
some interesting details on these early days, 


Mr. Pogson, who deals with the history 
of the first Theatre Royal, opened in 
October, 1775, by Younger of Liverpool, 
has had perhaps the easier task, of which 
he acquits himself well, for his material 
was more plentiful and more amenable to 
classification. It might perhaps have been 
worth mentioning that the wife of 
Younger’s fellow manager Mattocks was 
the youngest child of the Hallam family, 
left in England when her parents and older 
brothers and sisters sailed to establish the 
theatre in the New World. The company 
with which she was now associated alter- 
nated between Liverpool and Manchester, 
not always with the same supporting cast. 
Among the visitors was Mrs. Siddons, who 
had already suffered the disappointment of 
her first London season, where she was not 
to appear again for seven years. In the 
company with her was Mrs. Inchbald, who 
later achieved fame as a novelist and 
dramatist (it was her version of Lover's 
Vows that was performed at Mansfield 
Park), and John Philip Kemble, who at the 
age of nineteen played Othello to his 
sister’s Desdemona. It was during this 
season that Mrs. Siddons played Hamlet, 
without the grave-digger, but with comic 
dances between the acts. Some years later, 
after her triumph in London, she returned 
to play Isabella in The Fatal Marriage, 
one of her favourite parts. Other birds of 
passage were Mrs. Abington, Macklin, and 
Samuel Ryley, author of The Itinerant. In 
1783 Cooke made the first of several visits, 
not all of them successful, since on one 
occasion he found himself in prison instead 
of on the stage, and was unable to refund 
the advance paid him for his intended 
appearance. The last season at this theatre 
should have ended in a blaze of glory with 
Tom King, the original Sir Peter Teazle and 
Sir Anthony Absolute, as Scrub and Puff, 
but fire had the last word, and the theatre 
was burnt down. Rebuilt on the same site, 
and the same size, which soon proved 
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insufficient for the new audiences, the 
second Theatre Royal opened in 1790 and 
closed in 1807, being replaced by a vast 
structure in Fountain Street, which was to 
prove disastrous to its first manager, 
Macready. 

In conclusion, we can only say that we 
look forward to a further instalment of 
Manchester’s theatre history, covering the 
gap between 1807 and Miss Horniman’s 
appearance in 1907, a century which must 
surely have much to offer of interest to 


the theatre historian. 
PHYLLIS HARTNOLL. 


EDWARD I AND CRIMINAL LAW, by 
T. F. T. Plucknett. Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 1960; pp. viii, 104; 16s. 

THE title of this book seems inappro- 

priate for there is little in it about 

Edward I. The main part is devoted to a 

study of the development of English 

criminal law before the thirteenth century 
and here Professor Plucknett’s main con- 
cern is to discover the fundamental ideas 
that lie at the root of the law. He con- 
fesses that contemporaries are not very 
helpful, although the Anglo-Saxons are 
perhaps more helpful than he allows them 
to be, for he relies almost exclusively on 
law codes and penitentials. There is much 
to be learned from other English sources 
and it may be suggested that attention paid 
to the laws and literature of other Germanic 
areas would have been rewarding. The 

Icelandic sagas, for example, can do much 

to illuminate the principles and purposes 

that lie behind the bare law codes. 

These lectures provide an interesting and 
convenient introduction to the criminal law 
of medieval England. One may hope that 
they will before long lead to a more 
systematic treatment of some of the 
important questions discussed. 

P. H. SAwYeEr. 


SIR LAUNFAL, by Thomas Chestre, 
edited by A. J. Bliss. Nelson’s Medieval 
and Renaissance Library, 1960; pp. vi, 
153; 12s. 6d. 

W P. KER esteemed Sir Launfal “ one 

* of the best of the English short 
romances ”; Professor Bliss judges the story 

“one of the best in medieval European 

literature”. His timely edition is there- 

fore as welcome as it is perceptive and 
scholarly. The text is conservative. The 
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introduction treats minutely problems of 
date (“the very end” of the fourteenth 
century), and relationship to Libeaus 
Desconus and Octavian: Professor Bliss 
concludes that “Chestre was probably the 
author of all three romances”. It deals 
succinctly with Breton Lays, the tail- 
rhyme romances, and Arthurian tradition; 
and assesses fairly the appeal of the 
romance. If a fault may be found, it is 
that, in the introduction, if not in his well- 
adapted notes, Mr. Bliss credits his reader 
with appreciably more linguistic than 
literary knowledge: the chosen few who 
can grasp what he has—very shrewdly—to 
say on the dialect (modified Kentish) and, 
in particular, the spelling, may find some- 
what elementary his treatment of the 
Arthurian legend. 

Launfal has an unusually well-authenti- 
cated pedigree. It combines the ME. 
Landevale with elements from the OF. lay 
of Graelent, and from a romance, presum- 
ably OF., now known only from Andreas 
Capellanus and Perceval le Gallois; and 
of these three, Landevale and Graelent still 
survive, Landevale ‘“‘in precisely the form 
in which it was used by the author”. Mr. 
Bliss furnishes an acute analysis of their 
relationship to one another, and to Launfal 
(though occasionally he is perhaps over- 
allusive: will undergraduate readers know, 
for example, what is meant by the “ swan- 
maiden” and Voyage of Bran types (p. 
21)?). He also gives parallel texts of 
Lanval, the ultimate, and Landevale, the 
immediate source. Readers may therefore 
see for themselves how, in Schofield’s 
words, “Chestre proceeded in a spirit of 
independent authorship to refashion and 
expand the older translation of Marie’s 
lay”. (Since, however, Mr. Bliss’s pub- 
lishers have printed these texts in type 
minute, blurred, and almost illegible, it is 
questionable whether in fact they will.) 

A second edition will no doubt soon 
follow. These points might then be con- 
sidered: (1. 17n) yn playn. Rather “in the 
plain, (battle)field”, than “yn playn 
batele”?  (149n) Ineswytrin should be 
translated (“glassy (vitrea) island”); the 
note is otherwise incoherent. (189) Lyte 
men of hym tolde is not explained by the 


gloss telle, v. To tell. (278) Rooles 
d’Oléron and “Judgment of Queen- 
borough” require explanation: v., for 
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Oléron: W. S. Holdsworth, History of 
English Law, 1. 527; V. 120-25; Black Book 
of the Admiralty, ed. Twiss (R. S.), I. Ivii- 
Ixx; IT. xxxii-vili; xlvii-lix; III. xi-xviii; 
1-33; for Queenborough: Holdsworth, V. 
126; Black Book, 1. 132-47. (312) Readings 
of note and text differ. (326n) Second 
reference to Ipomedon should read “p. 
348, 1. 30”. (360) won. Rhyme, and lack 
of -e, would indicate “store, quantity ” 
(ON. van: Bjorkman, Scandinavian Loan- 
Words in Middle English, p. 83), not “ cus- 
tom” (OE. gewuna). (402) yschent. 
Rather “disgraced” than “abused”; /. 
528, schende is similarly rather ‘“ disgrace ” 
than “destroy”. (922) To Launfal pou 
schuldest not spare. Surely not spare to 
(Lat. parcere + dat.), found only in transla- 
tion from Latin. An infinitive is apparently 
last between to and Launfal: cf. Lande- 
vale (Rawlinson MS.). 421 To sle Lande- 
495 To hang 


vale; (Percy Folio MS.). 
Lambwell. 

For the rest, Mr. Bliss, the General Editor, 
and the publishers, all deserve our thanks. 
As imprint, the Westminster centaur and 
amphisbaena may yet augur the same high 


quality long betokened by the Alfred Jewel. 
B. D. H. MILter. 


TRADESMEN IN EARLY-STUART 
WILTSHIRE, edited by N. J. Williams. 
Wiltshire Archaeological and Natural 
History Society Records Branch, vol. 
XV. Devizes, 1960; pp. xxii, 146; 45s. 


DE. WILLIAMS and his sponsors are to 

e congratulated on producing a 
volume of sources of a type not hitherto 
exploited by local record societies. This 
pioneering venture presents abstracts in 
English of the estreats of fines made before 
the clerk of the market of the King’s 
Household at market sessions in 1607, of 
the recognizances entered by butchers, ale- 
house- and inn-keepers in 1620 against 
selling flesh in Lent, of the informations in 
the Exchequer for the whole reign of James 
I and a list of those licensed to retail 
tobacco in 1637. These abstracts are pro- 
vided with the exhaustive indexes of 
persons, places and subjects which have 
now become customary in this series. 
There is also an excellent introduction by 
Dr. Williams which explains the character- 
istics of the documents used and the 
circumstances of their production. Dr. 
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Williams also adds to our knowledge of 
exactions and regulations, especially those 
of the clerk of the market. But perhaps his 
most novel and interesting contribution 
relates to the reign of James II rather than 
to that of his grandfather. In 1686 the 
Secretary at War produced a survey of beds 
and stabling available in inns throughout 
the kingdom as part of a scheme for billet- 
ing troops, and Dr. Williams gives a sum- 
mary of the returns for Wiltshire. 

The abstracts themselves yield some 
interesting figures. The recognizances for 
1620 give totals of some 128 inn-keepers, 
222 alehouse-keepers, eight taverners and 
170 butchers. The number of butchers 
lends some support to contemporary 
opinions that the English were great eaters 
of meat. In Salisbury there were thirty-one 
inn-keepers, forty-seven victuallers, thirty- 
two butchers, and no _ alehouse-keepers, 
Devizes had thirteen inn-keepers, eighteen 
alehouse-keepers, seven butchers, one cook, 
and one victualler. Warminster had four 
inn-keepers, sixteen alehouse-keepers, and 
three butchers. Market Lavington had 
seven inn-keepers, one alehouse-keeper, and 
two butchers. It is also worth noting that 
the Clerk of the Peace should have received 
nearly £50 in fees for engrossing this year’s 
recognizances. 

Dr. Williams points out that two-thirds of 
the Exchequer informations were the work 
of professional informers, usually local 
men who were the agents of Londoners, 
The commonest offences were engrossing: 
forestalling provides only three informa- 
tions, while engrossing grain provides some 
314, buying and selling livestock within five 
weeks of purchase ninety-two, buying and 
selling wool by non-Staplers fifty-four, 
engrossing butter and cheese forty-three, 
buying and selling yarn thirty, converting 
arable to pasture eight, and usury five. It 
would be interesting to know whether the 
pattern of informing was similar for earlier 
periods in Wiltshire and how Wiltshire com- 
pares with other counties. 

The tobacco licensees numbered sixty-two 
for the whole county, of whom there were 
five in Marlborough each paying five 
pounds a year, and eight in Salisbury each 
paying eight pounds. The cheapest license 
cost two pounds so that the burden on the 
consumer must have been considerable. 

J. P. Cooper. 
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